I would not enter on my list of friends, 
; Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— 


CowPpeEr. 


Boston, September, 1888. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals. | 
GETTING IN THE HAY. 

I tell you what it is, girls and boys, there’s 
no better sport than helping the men make 
hay. Iam not big enough yet to handle the 
scythe ; but I can ride the horse to plow, I 
can rake hay, and I can help load the cart, 
and it is fun, I tell you. 

I found this out last June, when I was on 


HARVEST. 


a visit at uncle Ss: a fine 
near a great river. He has forty acres of 
good grass land, five acres of fruit trees, and 
a hundred of woodland. 

When uncle Luke wants a thing done, he 
goes and does it. He doesn’t ask this man 
or that to go and see that it is done ; he sees 
to it himself. His men all like him, though 
they see he is rough on shirks. He wants no 


| 
| 
| 


artful dodgers on his place. If you don’t 
care to work, you must keep away from 
uncle Luke. But if one of his men is sick, 
or his family is in distress, he will find no 
better friend than uncle Luke. What did he 
do for old Jim Burton? T’ll tell you what 
he did. Jim was getting in wood for winter 
one day, when a tree fell on him and broke 
his arm. 
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Now, Jim had a sickly wife and six small 
children. What did uncle Luke say? Did 
he say, “I must stop your wages, Jim, till 
Don’t you believe it. He 
him a fifty-dollar bill, and said, 
Don't Your wages 
Keep up a stiff upper lip, old 


you get !” 
handed 
‘““There, Jim! worry. 
shall go on. 
fellow. Never say die, and you'll come out 
all right.” That is what uncle Luke said, 
and Jim did come out all right. 

Well, I mustn’t forget to tell you of our 
haying frolics. In the picture, the bigger of 
the two boys on the cart is G. N. Hudson, 
Jr., your humble servant, the same one who 
is writing this piece. Uncle Luke is the man 
pitching the hay. Cousin Laura is the girl 
her 
The boy by 


raking. The two boys with her are 
brothers Louis and Charles. 
my side is John Burton. 


And now, if you want to see a fine yoke of 


oxen and the best Durham cows in this part 
of the country, just come to uncle Luke’s. 
He will greet you with both hands, treat you 
to the best the house contains, and make you 
think of him with love all the rest of your life. 


A PLUCKY RIDE. 
It was late in the fall of 1777, that a foraging 
party from the British camp in Philadelphia 
made a descent upon the farm of Major Rudolph 
south of that city. Having supplied themselves 
well with provender, one of the soldiers hap- 
pened to espy a valuable cow in the lane leading 
to the barn yard, and poor Sukey was immedi- 
ately confiscated. 

Now this cow happened to be the pride of the 
farm, and was claimed as the exclusive property 
of Miss Anne Rudolph, aged twelve years. Of 
no other animal on the estate was so 
important as this cow, and her confiscation by 
the could not be tolerated. So Miss 
Anne made an impetuous dash for her recovery, 
but finding the men deaf to her entreaties and 


course 
soldiers 
the sergeant proof against her indignation, the 


spirited child rushed to the stables, saddled her 
pony and was soon galloping toward the city, 


determined to appeal to the commander-in-chief 


of the British army. 

Meanwhile, poor Sukey trudged along, her 
reluctant steps quickened now and then by a 
gentle prick with the point of a bayonet in her 
well-rounded side. 

To reach the city before the foraging party 
was the, one thought of the child, as her pony 
went pounding along the old Chester road at a 
pace that soon brought her within the British 
lines. She was halted at the first outpost by 
the guard, and the occasion of her haste was 
demanded. The child replied: 

“T must see the general immediately !” 

‘But the general cannot be disturbed for every 
trifle. 
it will be reported to him.” 


Tell me your business, and, if important, 


“It is of great importance, and I cannot stop 
to talk to you. Please let: go my pony, and tell 
me where to find the general.” 

‘But, my little girl, I cannot let you pass 
until you tell me whence you came and what 
your business is within these lines.” 

“T came from Darby, and my business is to 


see the general immediately. 
tell him what I have to say.” 


No one else can 


The excitement of the child, together with her 
General Wash- 
ington was in the neighborhood, with his ragged 
the opportunity to strike 
another blow for the liberty of the colonies. 


persistence, had its influence. 


army watching 
The officer well knew that valuable information 
of the movements of the rebels frequently reached 
the British commander through families residing 
in the country. Here might be such a case and 
this consideration determined the soldier to send 
the child to headquarters. So summoning an 
orderly, he directed him to escort the girl to the 
general. 

It was late in the afternoon by this time, and 
Cornwallis was with a number of 
British officers, when ‘‘a little. girl from the 


at dinner 


country with a message for the general” was 
announced. 

‘Let her come in at once,” said the general, 
and a few moments later Miss Anne Rudolph 
entered the great tent. 

“Well, my little girl, I am General Corn- 
wallis,” said that gentleman kindly.  ‘*What 
have you to say to me?” 

“7 want my cow!” 

Profound silence reigned for a moment, then 
came a burst of laughter from all the gentlemen 
around the table. The girl’s face reddened, but 
she held her ground, and her set features and 


flashing eyes convinced the general that the. 


child before him was one of no ordinary spirit. 

With ready tact, the general drew from her a 
narration of her grievance. 
he asked. 

“My father is not at home.” 

‘‘And have you no brothers ?” 

‘Both of my brothers are away. But, Gen- 
eral,” cried she impatiently, ‘‘wAcle you keep me 
here talking they will kill my cow!” 

‘‘So—your brothers also are away. 
me, child, where are they?” 

‘My oldest brother is with General Gates.” 

‘“‘And your other brother, where is he?” in- 
quired the general. 

“Is with Harry Lee.” 


‘Why did not your 
father come ?” 


Now, tell 


The girl’s eyes fairly blazed as she spoke the 
name of gallant ‘“‘Light Horse 
‘But, General, want my cow!” 

“Ah, ha! Gates and one 
with Lee. Now,” said the general severely, 
‘“‘where is your father?” 


Harry Lee.” 


one brother with 


“Tle was with General Washington,” answered 
the little maiden; ‘‘but he is a prisoner now.” 

‘So, so. Father and brothers all in the Con- 
tinental Army! I think, then, you must be a 
little rebel.” 

“Yes, sir, if you please. But J want my 
cow!” 

‘Well, you are a brave little girl, and you 
shall have your cow and something more, too.” 
Then, stooping forward, he detached from his 
garters a pair of brilliant knee buckles, which he 
laid in the child’s hands. ‘Take these,” he said. 
‘and keep them to remember that Lord Corn- 
wallis can appreciate courage and truth, even in 
a young rebel.” Then, calling an orderly, he 
instructed him to go with the child through the 
camp in search of the cow, and, when he should 
find the animal, to detail a man to drive her 
home again. So Miss Anne returned home in 
triumph with her cow. And those sparkling 
knee buckles are still treasured by her descend- 
ents as a memento of Cornwallis and the Revo- 
lution. 


Some one asks, ‘* Where do flies go in winter?” 
We don’t know, bu/ we wésh they would go there 
in summer.—Daltimore American. 


A LITTLE WOMAN. 
NHE stood at the bar of justice, 
KO A creature wan and wild, 
In form too small for a woman, 
In feature too old for a child; 
For a look so worn and pathetic 
Was stamped on her pale young 
It seemed long years of suffering 
Must have left that silent trace. 


face, 


‘“Your name,” said the judge, as he eyed her, 
With kindly look, yet keen, 
“Is?—” **Mary Maguire, if you please sir,” 
‘‘And your age?” “Iam turned fifteen.” 
“Well, Mary,” and then from a paper 
Ile slowly and gravely read— 
“You are charged here—I am sorry to say— 
With stealing three ioaves of bread.” 


‘You look not like an offender, 
And I hope that you can show 
The charge to be false. Now tell me, 
Are you guilty of this or no?” 
A passionate burst of weeping 
Was at first her sole reply, 
But she dried her tears in a moment, 
And looked in the judge’s eye. 


“T will tell you just how it was, sir; 
My father and mother are dead, 

And my little brothers and sisters 
Were hungry and asked me for bread. 

At first I earned it for them, 
By working hard all day, 

But somehow the times were hard, sir, 
And the work all fell away. 


“T could get no more employment; 
The weather was bitter cold; 
The young ones cried and shivered — 
Little Johnnie’s but four years old— 
So what was I to do, sir? 
Lam guilty, but do not condemn? 
I took, oh, was it stealing ?— 
The bread to give to them!” 


Every man in the court room, 
Gray beard and thoughtless 
Knew, as he looked upon her, 
That the prisoner spake the truth. 
Out from their pockets came kerchiefs, 
Out from their eyes sprung tears, 
And out from old, faded wallets, 
Treasures hoarded for years. 


youth, 


The judge's face was a study, 
The strangest you ever saw, 

As he cleared his throat and murmured 
Something about the law. 

For one so learned in such matters, 
So wise in dealing with men, 

He seemed, on a simple question, 
Sorely puzzled just then. 


But no one blamed him or wondered, 

When at last these words were heard : 

“The sentence of this young prisoner 

Is for the present deferred !” 
And no one blamed him, or wondered, 
When he went to her and smiled, 
And tenderly led from tne court room, 
Himself, the ‘‘guilty” child. 
—S?t. Louis Presbyterian. 
THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS. 

The present population of the globe is estima- 
ted at about 1,437,000,000. Of these about 217,- 
000,000 are Roman Catholic; 124,000,000 Pro- 
testant; 7,000,000 Jews; 160,000,000 Mohamme- 
dans; 199,000,000 Brahmins; 7,000,000 Pure 
Buddists; 390,000,000 Confucians; 37,000,000 
Buddists and Shinotes; 84,000,000 Schismatics ; 
233,000,000 Heathens.—Catholic World. 

In the article from which the above is taken, 
we find it laid down as sound doctrine that 
while it is the duty of all to join the Roman 


Catholic Church, yet good people who, through 
wrong education or tnvincthle ignorance, remain 
without the visible church are not necessarily 
lost. 


EpITor. 
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“ACE ONES 
py 


Officers of Parent American Band 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; 
Vice-President; THomas 
Josern L. STEVENS, Treasurer. 
Over five thousand eight hundred branches 
of the Parent American Band of Mercy have 
been formed, with probably over four hundred 
thousand members. 
PLEDGE, 
“TI will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 


of Mercy. 
SAMUEL E. SAwyeEr, 
‘TIMMINS, Secretary; 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to all.” is 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of “Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 


Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘“ Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be stgued — tothe pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ** Band” and the name and post-office 
address [town and state] of the President: 

Ist, Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our AnI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 


2d, Copy of Band of Mercy Information. 
3d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 
4th, Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 


containing many anecdotes. 


ith, Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6th, For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 


The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘* Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation. 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or 
the Pledge together. [Sce Melodies. ] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, “‘ Memory Gems,’ and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb Creatures happier and 
better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


hymn, and repeat 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our offices, 
sign the above * Band of Mercy” pledge, and receive a 
beautifully-tinted paper certificate that the signer isa Life 
Member of the “Parent American Band of Mercy,” and a 
‘* Band of Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost, or 
can write us that they wish to join, and by enclosing a two- 
cent return postage stamp, have names added to the list, 
and receive a similar certificate by mail. Those who wish 
the badge and large card of membership, can obtain them 
at the office by paying ten cents, or have them sent by mail 
by sending us, in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve 
cents. 

Many of the most eminent men and women not only ot 
Massachusetts, but of the world, are members of the 
* Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership 
fates at ten cents a hundred, 


certifi- 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Of Massachusetts Society P. C, A. 


6137 Osterville, Mass. 
Tolman Band. 

P., Bertha Lovell. 
Winchester, N. II. 

P., Lula Davis. 

S., Mary Barber. 

Angola, Ind. 

P., Imo Gale. 

Glen Moore, Pa. 

P., Mrs. Annie C. Smith. 


West Lebanon, Me. 
Maple Lodge Band. 

P., Rev. N. C. Lothrop. 
S., Mrs. D. C. Dennett. 
Madison, Ind. 

P., Wallie 11. Smith. 


Watsonville, Cal. 

P., Mrs. Laura Peckham. 
Waterford, Wis. 

Earnest Workers Band. 
P., Amelia Moe. 
Lawrenceburgh, Ind. 
Presb’y S. S. Band. 

P., Maley B. Crist. 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Loyal T. L. Band. 

P., Lillian Haight. 

St. Augustine, Fla. 

P., Rey. Carson Bennett. 
Palatka, Fla. 

P., Rev. E. H. Butler. 
P., Rev. R. B. Brookins. 
Sanford, Fla. 

P., W. E. Durham. 

A. Simons. 

New Hamburgh. N. Y. 
Loyal T. Legion Co. G. Band. 
P., Mrs. R. W. White. 
Dexter, Iowa. 

Bear Creek Band. 

P., Jno. H. Hadley. 

S., Jimmie W. Stribbing. 


6139 
6140 


6141 


6142 
6145 


G44 


G147 
6148 


6149 
6150 


6151 


6152 


6153 


6154 Berkeley Springs, West Va. 
Rising Star Band. 

P., M. Mechem. 

Tenant's Harbor, Me, 
South Side Band. 

P., Frank Wall. 

Santa Monica, Cal. 

P., Russel Bready. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Stand Together Band. 

P., Edw. Burns. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Branceforte Baptist S. S. Band. 
P., Whitney. 

R: Bixby. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Riverside Band. 

P., Louis Le Bourveau. 
Greensburgh, Ind. 
Children’s Ilome Band. 
P., S. M. Bonfoy. 


G155 


6156 


6159 


6160 


6161 Ocala. Florida. 

P., F. C. W. Williams. 
6162.) Madison, Fla. 

P., E. J. Alexander. 
6163 Monticella, Fla, 

P., Albert Dallas. 
6164 East Palatka, Fla. 


P., Rev. S. P. Pettes. 
- 
I AM THE CHILDREN’S DOG. 
“Tam the children’s dog, 
I’ve come on a very long jog, 
Their woes to relate 
To the council in state; 


sow wow!” said the children’s dog. 


‘* They come back from school every day, 
They haven’t a moment to play, 

With such lessons to learn 

It makes my heart burn, 
Though I'm only a dog as you say. 


** Such pages of rhyme and of prose ; 

Such figures in rows upon rows; 
Why, the thought of their sums 
Gives me pain, trom my gums 

Right down to my tail and my toes. 


** So, Mr. Directors, I pray, 
Don’t swear all their small brains away, 
Some lessons abolish, 
And intellects polish, 
Like mine, by a little more play!’—New 
Orleans Picayune. 
SUMMER BOARDING HOUSE FOR CATS. 


‘*What shall be done with ‘Tabby?’ is a seri- 
ous question in many households. Puss cannot 
be taken to the summer resort, because the hotel 
men will not have her around. She cannot be 
locked up in the house, because she would starve 
to death. A cat boarding house is the only 
recourse, and there Tabby is consigned. This 
establishment is situated on Lombard street, 
near Thirteenth, in what was at one time an 
aristocratic old mansion. The house, a three- 
story brick structure, consists of eight rooms. 
When the wealthy families of the city are about 
to leave for the summer the hotel man’s wife 
and children start for a farm in the country. 
The furniture and carpets are stored away in the 
garret, and rows of shelves, about eighteen 
inches in width, are arranged around the rooms 
for the accommodation of the pussies. The cats 
are allowed the freedom of the entire house, but 
they cannot go out to meet their friends on the 
back fence. Every possible convenience is 
made for the cats, the shelves they sleep on 
being covered with rugs and mats. There are 
three rows of these shelves, and it is a case of 
first come, first served.” 

A PAYING BUSINESS. 

‘Oh, yes. this is a paying business,” said the 
keeper. ‘‘I occupy this house with my family. 
They go to New Jersey every summer for about 
two months. When they go away I take up the 
carpets and rig up the house as a boarding place 
for cats. During the season when the wealthy 
families are away I take care of about 100 cats, 
and the average pay I get is about $5 apiece. 
That makes $500 fortwo months. At the end 
of the season I can have the house renovated for 
about $10, and the rest is clear profit.’—/4A7la- 
delphia Record. 

| Why wouldn't tt be a good thing tn Boston to 
have several of these summer boarding places for 
cats? — Eviror. | 


This story is told by the Pall Mall Gazette of 


Dean Burgon, who on a certain occasion not 
long ago, was expatiating on the nature of man. 
He pointed out that one great distinction be- 
tween human beings and the lower animals con- 
sisted in the capacity for progress. ‘*Man,” 
exclaimed the Dean, warming to his theme, ‘‘is 
a progressive being; other creatures are station- 
ary. Think, for example, of the ass!) Always 
and everywhere it is the same creature, avd you 
never Saw’ amore perfect ass than you see at the 
present moment. 
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Our Dump AnrIMALs. 
Boston, September, 1888. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk street. 


=_> 
‘*POWERFUL PIOUS.” 

Among the hundreds of kind notices we 
are receiving from the press, the following 
which we find in The Boston Investigator is 
unique, but we rather like it. 

“*Our Dumb Animats’ is powerful pious 


butit has a world of genuine good in it.” 


ONE THOUSAND VOLUMES. 

We are having a thousand volumes of 
“Our Dumb Animals” bound, to be ready for 
use this Fall. In October No. we will tell how, 
by the aid of Our Missionary Fund, we pro- 
pose to use these volumes, and many thou- 
sands of copies of our other publications. 


$50 REWARD. 

A widely known and esteemed gentle- 
man wishes the reward we offer for evidence 
to convict of violation of law by docking 
the tails of horses raised to fifty dollars, and 
places fifty dollars in our hands for that pur- 
pose. It is a barbarous and cruel operation, 
in clear violation of the laws of Massachu- 
setts, and may be punished by $250 fine and 
a year’s imprisonment in jail. Any man 
who violates this law is a criminal, and any 
man who aids is a particeps criminis. ‘The 
cruelty is not only in the operation, dw/, as 
the tail never can grow, the horse through life 
thereafter has no protection from flies, mos- 
guitoes and other insects that torment. We 
have obtained in Massachusetts courts 
already three convictions, and I hereby offer, 
in behalf of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, $50 
for evidence which shall enable us to con- 
vict of this cruel and barbarous practice. 

GrorGE T. ANGELL, 
President Massachusetts Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We learn that the Philadelphia Refuge for 
Animals has become a separate organization 
under the name of the Morr/s Refuge Assocta- 
tion for Homeless and Suffering Animals.” The 
President is Miss Elizabeth Morris; Treasurer, 
Miss Jacobs; Corresponding Secretary, Miss S. 
L. Baldwin; Recording Secretary, Miss Frances 


Ferguson; anda long list of Council, Managers | 


and Vice Presidents. 


SAN FRANCISCO SOCIETY, P. C. A. 


Annual report shows receipts about $2,500; 


THE RAYMOND EXCURSIONS. 


Complaint is made to us that in Mexico, 
the animals drawing the Raymond excursion- 
ists are permitted to be most cruelly and 
painfully over-loaded, with the suggestion 
that it is entirely in the power of the 
mond Company to prevent it. We 
written Mr. Raymond on the subject, 


Ray- 
have 
have 


SUMMER WORK. 
Moncie, Ind., July 20th, 1888. 


| Gro, T. ANGELL, 


received a kind answer, and hope _ these | 


abuses may be stopped. 

Will our readers please inform us of any 
cause of complaint hereafter, which may 
come to their notice ? 
MENICO. 

The question of how to best carry our 
Educational and other work into Mexico, is 
one we are thinking about just now. — Will 


friends kindly send us any suggestions they | 


think may be useful ? 
Gro. ANGELL. 
A COW TOURNAMENT. 


Among the exercises of the recent gala week 


at the capital of Texas was an exhibition only 
seen in Spanish-American countries or in the 


Dear Sir: 

I have been here a little over a week, and 
have organized a Humane Society with 62 
members, and arranged with W. R. Snyder, 
Supt. of schools here, to form Bands of 
Mercy in the Public Schools when they open 
in September. Muncie is a lively place, with 
a population of about 10,000. Will you 
please send me 50 copies of your Nashville 
Address, 25 Ways of Cruelty Illustrated, 
25 Five Questions Answered, 25 Care of 
Horses, 25 How to Kill Animals, 25 Sample 


| Copies O. D. A., and as many Twelve Les- 
_ sons on Kindness to Animals as you can spare. 


| 


States and Territories that were once part of | 


the Spanish-American domain. This was a 
tournament by cowboys at lassoing wild cattle. 
These men ride on horseback into an enclosure 
where were a number of such beasts, and with 
the lasso each in turn tried his skill in ‘‘roping” 
ananimal. The steer at full speed was to be 


caught with the lasso, thrown down and tied as 


if for branding, and the victor was the man who | 


could execute the work in the shortest time. 
Twenty cowboys entered for the contest, the 
winner accomplishing the feat in 47 seconds. 


The longest time consumed by any of the con- | 


testants was 2 minutes 93; seconds. In the 


course of the exercise /wo of the cattle were 
killed outright and three badly hurt. The sport 
was witnessed by a vast crowd.—.Vew Orleans 
Picayune. 
NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE. 
No paper in the Southern States has helped 
our cause so much as the **New Orleans 
Picayune.” It was largely the kind letters from 
Mrs. Nicholson, Proprietor of the Picayune, that 
determined us to accept the position of Super- 
intendent of the Humane Department of the 
New Orleafis International Exposition—to carry 
down there about forty thousand copies of our 
humane publications for gratuitous distribu- 
tion,—to address the New Orleans’ White and 
Colored Colleges and Schools, and so to aid in 
forming the numerous *‘ Bands of Mercy” and 
the Louisiana Society P. C. A. It was through 
the aid of the Picayune that we succeeded in pre- 
venting the series of bull fights for which build- 
ings and grounds had been prepared, and bulls 
and bull-fighters brought from Mexico. The 
Picayune now gives one or more columns every 
week to our work, thus setting a good example 
to other papers throughout the country. 
paper in the South has done so much for our 


| cause as the Prcayune. 


expenses about $2,000; fund about $18,000; 625 | 


cases dealt with, and 159 prosecuted. Nathaniel 


Ilunter, secretary. 


COLORADO, 
We are pleased to learn thata Society P. C. A. 
_ been established in El Paso County, Color- 
ado. 


Life is before you; not an earthly life alone, 
but an endless life; a thread running interme- 


| diately through the work of eternity.—J. G. 


Many. 


| Mercy.” 
No | 


| writers 


“ture. 


Direct to Knightstown, Ind. 

Your literature is almost indispensable in 
my work. The people are hungry for infor- 
mation, and / find it is very much in this 
work, as itwas in Temperance work in Maine 
years ago. Neal Dow was asked how it was 
that Maine went for Prohibition, He replied 
they sowed the State with Temperance litera- 
1 could write pages of incidents and 
good results, but must not tax your time. 

Very truly, 
C. S. Hurparp. 
Answer, Glad to send. 


CINCINNATI CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


We are glad to learn by letter from Mr. 
Erastus Burnham, Secretary of the Ohio 


Humane Society, of the excellent humane 


exhibit he has been able to gather, and 
which is attracting marked attention. He 
has filled the large space allotted him in the 
Educational Department with implements of 


| cruelty captured by the society, pictures and 


literature. In the centre is a large gold star 
with the large glistening letters “ and of 
Mercy.” Near by is a table and the “ Band 
of Mercy” pledge which is being signed by 
It has given us great pleasure to 
furnish Mr. Burnham humane literature for 
gratuitous distribution and so help sow the 
seed of the harvest that will surely follow. 


ENGLAND. 

The beautifully illustrated August “ Animal 
World ”’ contains the admirable annual re- 
port of Mr. John Colam, Secretary of the 
Royal Society, P. C. A. 4,950 convictions 
have been obtained in the courts during the 
past year, and a large increase in “ Bands of 
Something like $50,000 has been 
received ; 36,274 compositions and essays 
have been written in 605 English schools, 
on our relations to Dumb Animals, to the 
of 597 of which 


certificates and 


| prizes were awarded. 
A kind tribute is paid to the memory of 
Mr. Bergh. 
No man on the other side of the Atlantic 
has done more for the protection of dumb 
animals than Mr. Colam. 
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It is asserted by shepherds that so acute is a 
ewe's sense of hearing that she can distinguish 
the crying of her own lamb among a thousand 
others, all bleating together; and the lamb is 
able to recognize its mother’s voice, even though 
it be in the midst of a large flock.— Troy Times. 


-_ 
CAESAR. 


CESAR COMING TO THE RESCUE. 

We are indebted to that beautiful paper 
“Golden Days,” of Philadelphia, for the 
above cut. The very interesting story that 
accompanies it is too long for our columns, 
so we will simply say that these two boys on 
their way home from school thought they 
would go across lots, and passing through the 
field shown in the picture, were chased by an 
ugly wild steer. ‘They succeeded in climbing 
the small tree given in the picture, and the 
steer was leaping up almost high enough to 
reach them, when Cesar, their father’s 
powerful house dog, whose portrait is given, 


| 


came to the rescue. He drove off the steer, 


liberated the boys, and perhaps saved their 


lives. A high price was subsequently offered 
for Cesar by a man who wanted to buy him, 


but Cesar was not for sale. 


AFTER HIS POCKETBOOK. 


Wife—I mended the hole in your trousers 
pocket last night after you had gone to bed, 
John, dear. Now, amI nota thoughtful little 
wife ! 


Husband (dubiously)—Well-er-ye-es, you are 
thoughtful enough, my dear, dut how the miés- 
chief did you discover that there was a hole tn 
my trousers pocket?—New York Sun. 


THE HIGHWAY COW. 

| Few objects are more-to be pitied than the 
highway cow. Her fare is scanty, and her lot 
hardship and abuse. She must steal or starve. 
Do not put the dog on her, and club her un- 
mercifully, but resolve that you will vote to 
enforce the law against animals runningat large. 
Prevention is better than cure. 


A FAMOUS OLD HORSE, 

On the return voyage of Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West show he lost his famous old horse 
Charlie just before entering the New York 
harbor. . The old horse came into the scout’s 
possession twenty years ago. When he died 
he was wrapped in an American flag and was 
buried in the sea. The scout, with his 
company around him, delivered a little 
funeral oration, in the course of which he 
said: “ You have never failed me Charlie, 
old fellow. LI have had many friends, but 
very few of whom I could say that. Men tell 
me you had no soul, but tf there be a heaven 
and scouts can enter, PU wait at the gate for 
you, old friend.” — Chicago Times. 
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BY ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


‘I wouldn't have anything to do with it, 
John,” said Mrs. Nye. a dainty, little, hazel eyed 
woman ina plain, calico gown with white linen 
collar and apron. looking up at her husband. 
who had a staunch, manly air. as he stood by 
the door of their little tenement at the railroad 
terminus. holding his lantern and tin lunch 
pail. 

*Live at vour best, John: that is the only 


way in which you can have an intluence over 
the others. Set yourself like a rock against 


” 


everything like dishonesty. 

‘*T tell vou I have always done so, Mary, but 
it looks now asif I had got to winkat this thing 
or lose my job. The new conductor suspects 
that Iam true blue for the company, and he will 
have me turned off before I know it. IfI had 
only myself to care for I would let the job go, 
but 4 

‘* Let the job go as it is, if it comes to that,” 
put in the wife quickly. ‘+I didn’t marry you 
for a thief, and robbing the company is no bet- 
ter than any other kind of robbery, however the 
men may excuse it on the ground of low wages 
and corporations having no souls. You havea 
soul, and you have a tamily. I would starve 
and allow the children to do the same before I 
would put upon my table food stolen from the 
train, and if you allow your fellow-workmen to 
do this without a protest from you, the Lord 
will not hold you blameless. There is the 
whistle of No. 8, good bye,” and with a kiss the 
earnest faced wife sent her husband out into the 
night with the parting injunction, ‘* Remember, 
there has never been any stealing of freight on 
the Knoneluck branch, and you hold the honor of 
the road tn your keeping.” : 

‘+A brakeman on a night freight with the 
honor of this wealthy road in my keeping,” he 
said scornfully to himself, as by the light of the 
lantern he made his way across the labyrinth of 
switch tracks and swung himself up on the little, 
black, smoky caboose of No 8, called by the boys 
the tar bucket, it had been so long without 
painting. 

IIe disposed of his lunch pail, mended the 
fire, and examined the lanterns to see if they 
were all right, although none of these details 
were in his line of duty. 

‘‘Ifthat red light should go out on our hands, 
the honor of the road would go to smash by the 
time we met the local at White Feather bridge,” 
he said to himself as he proceeded to adjust the 
wick—and added in an impatient tone to the tall, 
slim, young fellow who came slouching in at 
the door: 

‘Pretty shiftless housekeeping, this, young 
man; I have trimmed your lanterns for you 
now right along ever since this accursed plot has 
been a brewing—and I tell you, Joe Griggs, my 
mind is made up. Iam going to break up the 
scheme as far as this branch is concerned.” 

‘¢You can’t do it,” whined the young fellow, 
‘¢it has gonetoo far. You've no idea what a lot 
of the boys have been coaxed into it, and made 
to believe it's no harm, or it’s just for a frolic, or 
it serves the company right.” 

“It all came through hiring that new con- 
ductor from off the Pan Handle,” groaned John 
Nye. ‘*He’s good-looking and carries brass 
enough in his face to make an alarm bell, and a 
tongue that would make a good clapper. Some 
of the boys think it is good enough for the com- 
pany if they will keep putting up fellows from 
outside over their old, faithful men instead of 
promoting some one—if we report him he will 
swear out a case of persecution and say it is all 
on account of jealousy.” ‘‘Well, if worse comes 
to worse, I shall ask fora billof my time. I will 
not stay here and wink at the operation of a 
gang of thieves.” 

‘“*You are the first one to raise a kick,” said 
Griggs. ‘I have wondered all the while why 
you did not. You are older than some of the 
rest of us, and have been on the road longer. 
You are a family man, you don’t drink, and the 
boys look up to you. I don’t like the look of 
the thing myself, but I am only a tail brake- 
man.” 


NO THIEVES IN THE TAR BUCKET.* 


‘You are a man!” roared John Nye witha 
strength that astonished himself, ‘‘ and so are 
vou. and vou.” as the two other brakemen 


entered the cozy little car. ‘* Now, while I have 
the opportunity I want to say. I shall have noth- 
ing to do with robbing that poultry car that is 
coming down to night. It I can’t have green 
goose without stealing it I will eat dry cod-tish. 
If we are only workmen ona night freight we 
have a duty to ourselves and our families and it 
is our privilege to make the best of ourselves.” 


Involuntarily he went on repeating his wife’s 
words. ‘ There's never been any thieving on the 
branch and while we are here we have the honor 


of the road in our keeping.” 

‘Tm glad to hear you come out so strong, 
said Jim Corning. ‘I have thought it strange, 
you're keeping so quiet, and I’m with you. I 
wouldn’t like to have my good mother back 
east hear that her boy had turned into a thief as 
soon as he got out of her reach.” 


‘**T reckon we can none of us get out of the 
reach of our mother’s prayers,” put in Bob 
Welch. ‘I have been thinking that ever since 
this new man came whispering and insinuating 
around, but I didn’t like to be the first to come 
out against him and I suppose a good many of 
the boys feel the same way. They sort of fell 
in with it, some of them, because they feel ugly 
toward the company for setting up this new 
man.” 

* Hist!” said John-Nye, ‘‘here he comes. 
Remember every man of you is to say to every 
other man be meets on the road to-night ‘wo 
thieves tn the tar bucket.” 

At the White Feather Crossing they met the 
first through freight, No. 15, and although they 
were all as busy and alert as their several duties 
compelled them to be, and no one but a railroad 
man could imagine how the employés on the 
two trains could have had opportunity to ex- 
change a word, the men on the out-going train 
said, one to another—‘‘ ‘Vo thieves on the tar 
bucket, —good! let’s pass the news along, 20 ts 
just ahead.” 

It only took one night's 
subtle plotting of weeks. 
went through safely, and in 


work to undo the 
The poultry cars 
a few days the new 


conductor was missing, much to the surprise of | 


the company. 

So much freight, however, was missing at the 
terminus of the great through line that an inves- 
tigation was held, through which the men on the 
Knoneluck Branch came out with flying colors. 

‘*Not so much asa kernel of corn has been 
missed on the branch,” said the general super- 
intendent to the conductor of No. 15, ‘* but yet I 
hear there was, at one time, a thoroughly 
arranged plan for robbing every produce train 
that passed over the road. Now what broke it 
up?” 

‘* As far as Iam concerned it was a voice out 
of the darkness that hit me like a hot shot, say- 
ing, no thieves tn the tar bucket.” 

That was the substance of the information 
given by the men on the branch, and one night 
the tar bucket was honored, and its inmates 
astonished by a call from three of the head 
officials. 

“We have heard,” began the President, ‘‘ ¢hat 
the honor of the road ts held in the tar bucket 
and—” 

‘The honor of the road rests wth my wife,” 
interrupted John Nye—and he told the story— 
adding, ‘‘ she said that after I left that night she 
just laid hold on the Lord and would not let 
Him go until she felt sure in her heart that there 
were no thieves in the tar bucket. I felt the 
help, I did sir, Iam thankful to acknowledge it. 
It seemed to me some one else was talking 
although the words came out of my mouth.” 

‘*This has strengthened my faith,” said the 
President, and the Superintendent added, *‘ We 
want some new conductors on the line, we shall 
take them from the branch. We want a general 
freight inspector; that falls to your share, John 
Nye; we would put your wife in assistant if it 
was not out of order.” 

‘** We can’t promote her,” said John earnestly. 
‘*Only the Lord can do that. She has always 


been at the front praying for you all, that you 
might do your duty in every way.” 
“ Praise the Lord,” said the gravheaded Presi- 


dent tearfully, and the others wiped their eves 
in sympathy. 


*Josiah W. Leeds writes, in forwarding this sketch 
** Altl h my friend, Annie A. Preston, the author, is 
know1 iny as a writer of truthful sketches, it may bea 
Satisfaction to some to be assured (as is the fact) that the 


above narrative is tr 


e.— The Friends Revie: 
EVERY INCH A MAN. 
She sat on the porch in the sunshine 

As I went down the street. 
A woman whose hair was silver, 

But whose face was a blossom sweet, 
Making me think of a garden, 

When, in spite of the frost and snow 
Of bleak November weather, 

Late fragrant lillies blow. 


I heard a footstep behind me, 
And the sound of a merry laugh; 
And I knew the heart it came from 
Would be like a comforting staff 
In the time and the hour of trouble, 
Hopeful and brave and strong— 
One of the hearts to lean on, 
When we think all things go wrong. 


I turned at the click of the gate-latch, 
And met his manly look— 
A face like his gives me pleasure, 
Like the page of a pleasant book— 
It told of a steadfast purpose, 
Of a brave and daring will; 
A face with a promise in it, 
That God grant the years fulfil! 


Ile went up the pathway, singing: 
I saw the woman’s eyes 

Grow bright with a wordless welcome, 
As sunshine warms the skies : 

‘ Back again, sweetheart mother,” 
He cried, and bent to kiss 

The loving face that was lifted 
For what some mothers miss. 


That boy will do to depend on; 
I hold that this is true— 
From lads in love with their mothers 
Our bravest heroes grew; 
Earth’s grandest hearts have been loving hearts 
Since time and earth began; 
And the boy who kisses his mother 
Is every inch a man! 
— Christian Intelligencer. 


I DON’T LIE MYSELF AND I DON’T WANT 
MY SERVANTS TO LIE FOR ME. 


An important conference was being held 
in the executive mansion in Washington. A 
caller had sent in his card, but either the 
caller was unwelcome or the time was quite 
unsuitable for his admission. One of the 
persons present turned to a servant and said : 

* Tell the person who sent up the card 
that the President is not in.” 

“No,” said General Grant, ‘tell him no 
such thing.” Then turning to his friends the 
General remarked : 

“7 don't lie myself, and T don't want my 
servants to lie for me.” 


A tond mother called the other day upon 
President Patton, of Princeton, and asked 
anxiously if her son would be well taken care ot 
at college. Said Dr. Patton: Madam, we 
guarantee satisfaction, or return the boy.”— 
Harper's Weekly. 

The latest out — The boy kept after school. 
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To the Agassiz Associations. 
STUDYING BIRDS WITHOUT THE GUN. 


BY WALTER S, HOXIF. 


In Fournal of Education, Fuly 19, 1888. 


gunits not so essential a part of the orintho- 
logist’s equipment as many suppose. For many 
years before and during my “teens,” I possessed 
no weapon of destruction, and yet seldom failed 
to name with pretty tolerable accuracy nearly 
every bird saw. Forsome years the first volume 
of Nuttal was my only textbook. Afterwards I 
obtained access to Audubon and Wilson, and 
later I was the happy possessor of Samuels. A 
present of the ninth volume of Pacific Railroad 
reports, from dear old Professor Baird, at last 
completed my stock of ‘‘bird books.” 


Looking back now over my earlier years’ | 


work, and perusing old and almost forgotten 
notebooks, I find much matter of interest to the 
gunless student of bird life. In the first place 
the songs and calls of the birds are just as sug- 
gestive of individuals that utter them as are the 
well-known voices of human friends. Only 
among the haunts of the mocking-bird will the 
student be led astray. Nay, some birds have 
such a characteristic flutter of the wings or way, 
perhaps, of scratching, picking, and making 
entirely unvocal noises, that correct guesses at 
the species can often be made from these alone. 
To illustrate this latter class of sounds I have 


only to mention the whirr of the grouse and | 


quail, the whistle of the wings of the wild 


pigeon, and the tapping of the different wood- | 


peckers and nuthatches. 
songs, my dear friends, I believe that if I could 
only whistle and chirp to you from the printed 
page I could tell you half I know about birds.” 
We commend the above to the careful 
consideration of our “Agassiz Associations” 
which are now becoming very numerous and 
destroying many of our most beautiful birds. 
Why not study them as Thoreau did when 
they flew to his hand, to his shoulder, to the 
handle of the spade with which he was 
digging. How much happier the members 
of our Agassiz Associations could make 
themselves by making the birds happier. 
How much better to win the confidence and 


As for the calls and | 


love of our little songsters as Thoreau did, | 


than to shoot them. Eprror. 


A LARGE FAMILY. 


The Washington Star relates that ‘‘a couple 
of mornings ago the family of William Patter- 
son, of Fetterman, had a peculiar experience. 


“PUNY 


[For Our Dumb Animals|. 


HOW THE CAT WAS GOOD TO A BIRD. 


“T can tell you a strange story of a cat.” 
“Ts it true?” ‘Yes, it is true.” A friend 
of mine had a pet catand atame bird. The 
name of the cat was Fun; and Fun was so 
fond of the bird that it would play with it for 
an hour at a time. 

The bird would hop out of its cage and 
fly down to the cat, and the cat would put 


out its paw and give the bird a soft pat on | 


its head, as much as to say, “ How do you 
do? I am glad to see you !” 

And then the bird would sit and sing to 
the cat, and the cat would say, “ mew, mew, 
mew,” as if it would like to say, ‘ Thank you.” 
And then the bird would fly a short way off, 
and the cat would run to try and catch it; 
and then the bird would hop off once more, 


| and the cat would run and jump, and do all 


Some days ago one of the boys discovered a tub | 


full of turtle eggs, which he brought home and 
placed under the kitchen stove in a box. 


Early | 


this morning one of the children, who sleeps in | 
the trundle bed, was awakened by something | 
slimy crawling over his face. Yelling to its | 


parents, the child got out of the bed only to step | 


on another of the slimy objects. By this time 
the whole family were aroused, and a light being 
struck it was found that the lower part of the 
house was literally alive with little turtles, rang- 
ing in size from a nickel to a silver quarter. 
They had been hatched out in the night, and 
were waddling and scrambling in all directions. 
A general harvest was inaugurated, the result ot 
which was the capture of 132 turtles.” 


that it could to get up to the side of the bird, 
and then the two would have a game of play. 

One day, when these two were at high 
romps, all at once the cat made a great 
spring, took the bird and ran with it out of 
the room. Did it harmthe bird? You shall 
hear. It wasall done in so short a time that 
my friend could not stop the cat. As quick 
as she could she got up from her chair and 
went to see what the cat had done with the 
bird. But just then, what should she spy but 


a strange cat that lay hid like a thief at one | 
So my friend drove the | 
strange cat from the room and then went to | 


end of the room. 


the door and called, “ Fun, Fun, Fun! come 
here, Fun !” 


And then in came the bird, hop, hop, hop; 
hop, hop, hop; and our good cat Fun came 
close by its side. And when Fun saw that 
the strange cat was gone, it put its soft paw 
on the bird, and gave it a pat, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ There, now you are safe, quite safe ! 
That strange cat is gone ; now we may play 
and romp again.” 

And the bird sanga little song that seemed 
to say, as plain as words: “ My good cat, my 
brave Fun, how I thank you.” 

Ifa cat and a bird can so learn to agree, 
How kind to all creatures should we learn tobe! 


Why are cats the poets of the lower animals? 
They cultivate the mews. 


NOTHING LIKE KITTY. 
F you'd see something pretty, 
Something dainty, something nice, 
Take a look at my kitty; 
And tell me, if you’re wise, 
Is there any thing cuter, 
Anywhere in town, 
Any thing softer 
Than this ball of down? 


Is there any thing with silky hair, 
Ot such a tawny shade? 
Any thing with two ears, 
Like pink shells inlaid? 
Any thing with two eyes, 
Round and bright and saucy? 
Any thing with feet so spry 
To catch a thievish mousey ? 


| The best way to become an orator is to have 


| something to say and then say it. 
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REGARD OF THE SAINTS FOR THE 
LOWER ANIMALS. 
From the Catholic World.— Continued from Aug- 
aust Our Dumb Animats. | 

Saint Richard, Bishop of Winchester, through 
evcessive tenderness for the animal world, hard- 
ly ever ate any meat. When he saw any lamb 
are the cause of your death, what have ye done 
worthy of death!” St. Richard’s love extended 
to the whole natural world. 

Many stories are told of the love of St. Waltheof, 
Abbot of Melrose, for animals, and, in particular, 
of his affection for the old gray horse which he 
constantly rode, and used playfully to call 
Brother Ferrandus. Ue was even known to 
discipline himself for having killed an insect, say- 
ing he had taken away the life of one of God’s 
creatures which he could not restore. His gray 
horse was well known in the valley of the Tweed. 
The humble abbot rode him, with his own lug- 
gage and that of his few attendants slung on 
before him. He appeared before his kinsman, 
the King of Scotland, in this array. Waltheof’s 
brother was ashamed of him, but the king was 
so edified that he knelt to ask the abbot’s bless- 
ing, and granted all his petitions, saying: 
* This man hath put all worldly things under 


or chicken on his table, he used to say: 


his feet, but we are running after this fleeting | 


world, losing soul and body in the pursutt.” 

Sophronius, writing in a more remote age, 
says: “Going to New Alexandria, we found 
Abbot John, who had spent eighty years in that 
monastery, so full of charity that he was pitiful 
also to brute animals. Early in the morning he 
used to give food to all the dogs that were in the 
monastery, and would even bring grain to the 
ants and the birds on the roof.” 

And, at a later day again, at Citeaux a great 
number of storks built their nests around the 
abbey, and, on going away for the winter, would 
hover over the monks working in the fields, as 
if to ask their blessing, which was given them. 

We are told in the annals of Corby that the 
novices had an otter which they kept for a long 
time in the retectory. And the success of Friar 
Baddo in training a dog is spoken of. 

There was a peculiar breed of black dogs in 
the Abbey of St. Hubert in the Ardennes, called 
the dogs of St. Hubert. 

The birds of Croyland would feed trom the 
hands of St. Guthlac, the hermit, and light on 
his head and shoulders, and the fish would come 
up out of the water for the food he gave them. 

So a white swan was for fifteen years in the 
habit of coming up from the marshes and flying 
around St. Hugh of Lincoln, and then alighting 
to eatfrom his hand, sometimes thrusting its bill 
into his bosom. This swan survived the saint 
many years, but after his death, returned to its 
old wild habits, avoiding all human beings. 

St. Columba used to feed the sea-beaten 
herons that alighted on the island of Iona. 

The sparrows would descend and eat out of 
St. Remi’s hands. 

And the birds would hover around the hermits 
of Montserrat and eat from their hands. 

Hugo of St. Victor shows his familiarity with 
the habits of animals by his allusions to them in 
his instructions. 

Digby relates that in 1507 there was a lamb in 
the convent of Muri that used to go to the choir 
at the sound of the bell and remain during the 
chanting of the divine office. 
bell rang, 
knock its 


When the matin 
it would run around the corridors and 
head against the door of each cell till 


it had roused the inmate, and, on going to the 


choir, if it saw one vacant stall, it would return 
to the dormitory and bleat for the missing one. 
St. Philip Neri could not bear to witness the 
slightest cruelty to animals, and would caution 
the coachman not to run over one. And even 
wild animals would respond to his tenderness by 
their familiarity with him, and dogs would leave 
their masters to follow him. 
congregation tread on a lizard as he was passing 
court, St. 
“Cruel fellow, what has that poor little animal 
done to you?” He was greatly agitated at see- 
ing a butcher wound a dog with his knife. A 
boy having brought him a bird, St. Philip 
through pity ordered it to be let out at the 
window. Shortly after, he expressed regret for 
having given the bird its freedom, for fear it 
might die of hunger. Louis, one of his young | 
penitents, had two little birds which he gave St. 
Philip. He accepted them on condition the 
giver would come every day to see after them, 
wishing to exert a good influence over the 
youth. One day Louis came and found the 
saint ill in bed, and one of the birds perched on 
It then fluttered around his head, 
St. Philip asked Louis 


Seeing one of his 


through the Philip said to him: 


his face. 


singing very sweetly. 


if he had accustomed the bird to do so. Louis 
replied in the negative. St. Philip tried in vain 


the 
as if through 


the bird and 
cage brought, when 
obedience. 

St. Anthony of Padua also 
for animals, as well as of nature in general, as 


to drive away, finally had 


it went in 
was full of love 


he showed by constant allusions in his sermons. 
He was always dwelling with delight upon the 
whiteness and gentleness of swans, the mutual 
charity of the storks, the purity and fragrance 
of the When 
preaching once to sinners who refused to listen 


of the tlowers fields, etc., etc. 
to him, he suddenly turned away from them, 
and, appealing to the animal world, asked the 
fish of the The old 


legend tells how they lifted their heads in great 


water to hearken to him. 
numbers from the water to listen to his words. 

St. Bernard would deliver the bird from the 
snare of the fowler, and the wild hare from the 
hounds. 

St. Ignatius Loyola admired the beauty, wis- 
dom, and power of the Creator in his creatures. 
He was often rapt in contemplation before an 
insect, a flower. or a blade of grass. 

St. Francis de Sales so constantly manifests 
an extraordinary love of nature in his writings 
that they have been compared to the sacred veil 
of Isis, on which was embroidered all created 
things, Here is an extract taken at random 
from his writings, which lose their rare bouquet 
in translating : 

“It had been snowing, and there was in the 
court, at least, a foot of snow. Jean swepta 
small space in the centre, and scattered grain on 
the ground for the pigeons to eat. They came 
in a flock to take their food there with wonder- 
ful peace and quietness, and I amused myself 
with looking at them. You cannot imagine 
how much these little creatures edified me. 
They did not utter a sound, and those who had 
finished their meal immediately made room for 
others, and flew 
eat. 


a short distance to see them 
When the place was partly vacated, a 
quantity of birdlings that had been surveying 
them came up, and the pigeons that were still 
eating drew up in one corner to leave the more 
space for the little birds, who forthwith began 
toeat. The pigeons did not molest them.” 

‘-T admire their charity, for the pigeons were 
so afraid of annoying the little birds that they 
crowded together at one end of the table. I 


admired, too, the discretion of the little mendi- 
cants, who only asked alms when they saw the 
pigeons were nearly through their meal, and 
Altogether, I could 
not help shedding tears to see the charitable 
simplicity of the doves, and the confidence of 
the little birds in their charity. Ido not know 
that a sermon would have affected me so keenly. 
This little picture of kindness did me good the 
whole day.” 

And again, in writing to Madame de Chantal 
on the repose of the heart on the divine will, he 


that there was enough left. 


Says: 

‘I was thinking the other day of what I had 
read of the halcyon, a little bird that lays on the 
sea-shore. They make their nests perfectly 
round, and so compact that the water of the sea 
cannot penetrate them. Only on the top there 
is a little hole through which they can breathe. 
There they lodge their little ones, so if the sea 
rises suddenly, they can float upon the waves 
with no fear of being wet or submerged. The 
air which enters by the little hole serves asa 
counterpoise, and so balances these little cush- 
ions, these little darguettes, that they are never 
overturned.” 

There ts in the Louvre a charming littl 
picture by Grotto of St. Francis preaching to 
the birds. The saint's face with an earnest, 
loving expression, ts looking up at the birds, 
that, with outstretched necks and half-open 
beaks appear to catch his words. The old 
legend which this painting illustrates with all 
the artist’s vividness in presenting a story, is 
equally charming in its simplicity. It is as 
follows: <As St. Francis was going toward 
Bivagno, he lifted up his eyes and saw a multi- 
tude of birds. He said to his companions: 
Wait for me here while I preach to my little 
sisters the birds. The birds all gathered around 
him, and he spoke to them somewhat as follows: 
My 


God your Creator, and ought to sing his pratse 


little sisters the birds, you owe much to 
at all times and tn all places, because he has 
gtven you liberty, and the air to fly about in, 
and, though you netther spin nor sew, he has 
given you a covering for yourself and your 
little He sent two of your spectes tnto 
the ark with Noah that you might not be lost to 
the world. He feeds you though you uetther 
sow nor reap. He has gtven you fountains and 
rivers in which to quench your thirst, and trees 
Beware, my little 
sisters, of the sin of tngratitude, and study 
always to pratse the Lord.” 

As he preached, the birds opened their beaks, 
and stretched out their necks, and flapped their 
wings, and bowed their heads toward the earth. 

His sermon over, St. Francis made the sign of 
the cross, and the birds flew up into the air, 
singing sweetly their song of praise, and dis- 
persed toward the four quarters of the world, 
as if to convey the words they had heard to all 
the world. 


Ones. 


tn which to build your nests. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

Twenty-six thousand nine hundred and forty- 
five students have attended the twenty universi- 
ties of Germany during the last winter session. 
At Berlin there were 5,478, at Munich 3,414 and 
at Leipsic 3.288. Bonn is seventh, with 1,119 
students, and Heidelberg is only thirteenth, with 
Bostock comes last, with 340. Only 1,644 
of the students were foreigners. Of the whole, 
8,735 students belong to the philosophical tacul- 
ty, 6.650 to the medical, 5,791 to the theological, 
and 5,769 to the juristic. 
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A GERMAN COURTSHIP. 

At the end of the second week the lover came 
in one morning and presented himself before 
the young lady, who was in my room, and asked 
for a few moments’ private conversation. I 
stepped out to give him the floor, and this is 
what she afterward related transpired: The 
young man advanced toward his beloved and 
handed her a note, in which were written a few 
lines from her mother, saying the bearer was 
about to propose in good form, and for her to 
accept him. 

As she finished reading, an agitated voice 
from the vicinity of the door was heard, for the 
young man was exceedingly nervous on this 
occasion: ‘*Most gracious and respected frau- 
lein, | have the honor to offer you my heart 
(and he slapped his hand over that organ) and 
hand in holy marriage.” Here emotion checked 
him, but not the young lady, who was 29 years 
old. ‘*Most esteemed Herr von H,” she said, 
“] thank you for a proposal which Ido myself 
the honor to accept.” 

Ilerr von H. bowed, kissed the young lady's 
hand, and retired, and the latter came out and 
threw herself on my neck, exclaiming: ‘Tam 
engaged!” in a voice which plainly implied, ‘At 
last, at last!” Well, they were married, but first 
mamma gave several parties in their honor, and 
there we saw them sitting side by side on the 
sofa getting acquainted.—Berlin Letter. 


DIDN’T KNOW HIM. 


A cattle man from Arizona, William Wilson, 
recently paid a visit to San Francisco, says the 
New York Suz, and brought with him a dog. 

Mr. Wilson sent Nugget, the dog, to board 
in a canine boarding house, and then went to a 
clothing store and exchanged his cow-boy’s rig 
for new clothes of the latest cut. The next day 
he called on Nugget, but Nugget would have 
none of him. The master whistled to the dog, 
petted him, and made every effort to make him 
understand that affection was 
though clothes had been. 


not changed, 
The dog looked up 
at the silk hat which had taken the place of the 
broad-brimmed slouch to which he had been 
accustomed, sniffed at the dude-like cane, and 
surveyed the light trousers from several points 
of view, and then walked off to the corner of the 
room, lay down, and gave a long, mournful 
howl. Mr. Wilson tried to coax him out of the 
corner, but could not. Nugget would look up 
at him with a knowing expression in his eye, 
and occasionally give the feeblest little wag to 
the end of his tail, but he could not be induced 
to reconsider his evident determination not to 
recognize his master in any such ridiculous 
attire. 

Mr. Wilson went to his hotel, donned his 
cowboy rig again, and returned to Nugget's 
quarters. The instant the dog saw him he was 
almost wild with joy, and his delight at seeing 
his master again clothed as he thought a man 
ought to be was almost unbounded. 


THE ALMOND-EYED EMPEROR. 


The almond-eyed emperor, who owns all this 
army, and who has just taken the management 
of his 400,000,000 subjects into his own hands, 
ought, according to recently published details, to 
be able to take care of them. He certainly was 
not neglected in his youth. Ever since he was 
born he has had 8 nurses, 30 physicians and 
surgeons, 8 gastronomical directors, 10 umbrella 
holders, 27 inferior cooks, besides 1 great digni- 
tary of a chief cook, 75 astrologers, 60 priests 
and a whole population of waiters and messen- 
gers. A very interesting fact is that his physi- 
cal and moral conditions are reported satisfactory 
In spite of the attention they have received. 


IF you are wise laugh. 


Rosa Bonheur’s Feeding the Calves. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


FEEDING CALVES. 


This beautiful picture appeals at once to 
both eye and heart. 

To the artist, it gives delight by its fidelity 
to nature. The child on the gate with her 
elder sister near, the mother giving its due 
share to the young creatures about her, and 
the creatures themselves each rushing to get 
its share of food, are so presented as to form 
a group instinct with life in every part. It is 
worthy of close study. But it has a higher 
value. It tells of kindness and shows its 
fruits. ‘The hungry calves have learned to 
trust the kindly and just hands that feed 
them, and the mother receives them as fear- 
lessly as she would her own children. Thanks 
to the great artist for the lesson she has 
taught so well! May it suggest kindness to 
many others. 


MONKEYS AND A BRASS BAND. 


The newest service rendered by monkeys 
to mankind was recently illustrated in Lon- 
don. In one of the school districts there 
were agreat many parents who reported no 
children in their families; and in order to 
ascertain the real number of children in the 
district, the school officers resorted to an 
ingenious measure. Two monkeys were 
gaily dressed, put in a wagon, and accom- 
panied by a brass band, were carried through 
the streets of the district. At once crowds of 
children made their appearance. ‘The pro- 
cession was stopped in a park, and the 
school officers began their work, distributing 
candies to the youngsters and writing down 
their names and addresses. ‘They found out 
that over sixty parents kept their children 
home from school; and the monkeys and 
brass band brought about two hundred little 
boys and girls to school, which was pretty 
well done for two monkeys.—Sunday School 
Messenger. 


TWO 


A BRUTE THAT WAS BETTER THAN 
HIS MASTER. 


We give below an item from the Dubuque 
Telegraph: 

On Monday evening last, a man, whose name 
we:could not learn, was seen wending his way 
up Julien Avenue, leading a mare by the bridle. 
He vas intoxicated; so much so that he stag- 
gered, and it was, sometimes, more than he 
could do to maintain his equilibrium. 

The mare kept a close watch on his move- 
ments, and whenever he came near falling, 
would grab his coat collar with her teeth, and 
hold him up. She did this no less than a dozen 
times in the presence of several interested spec- 
tators. The drunken man fell down on the 
street, once, but no sooner had he done so than 
the animal grabbed the back of his coat with her 
ivories, and set him up on his feet again. 

When a little beyond Mr. McNulty'’s house, 
the owner of the mare met an acquaintance of 
his, who was also drunk. They engaged in con- 
versation, and while they were talking, bumped 
against each other, and the man first alluded to 
fell. He was immediately picked up by his 
mare, and, just as she had finished her job, she 
turned around and let her heels fly, in a savage 
manner, at the man who knocked her master 
down. Fortunately, her heels missed the mark. 
These facts were given us by trustworthy per- 
sons, who observed, with considerable curiosity, 
the singular action of the mare. 

And this faithful creature belongs to a class of 
animals that are datly beaten tn our streets, be- 
cause burdens are given to them that they cannot 
draw. This ts one of the animals whose lives, as 
a rule, are shortened one-half, by neglect and 
hard usage, and they are then turned out to die 
from hunger and exposure.—Prairie Farmer. 


THE NEW GERMAN EMPEROR. 


The new German Emperor is a glover; 
Prince Henry, the future admiral of the 
German navy, is a watchmaker ; the princes- 
ses have been well instructed in the art of 
cookery and dressmaking, as in other 


branches, and any one of the royal family 
would not suffer, if obliged to earn a living 
by reason of revolution or any other chances. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


|For Our Dumb Animals). 
“A TRUE STORY.” 

I will tell vou atrue story of a dogI once 
owned, Yeclept Beppo, and of the good old 
English-Pointer breed. The story was told me 
over a camp fire in the Green Mountains, by his 
former owner, while we were sitting at our lunch, 
sheltered from a heavy October shower by a ledge 
of rocks that jutted far out over our heads, con- 
venient to our comfort for the moment. Ilis 
own language, as nearly as [ can remember it, 
was as follows :— 

** Just about one year ago now, I was hunting 
on Peru mountain, having Beppo and Ned (a 
Gordon setter) with me, when there came on just 
such a heavy rain as this one, with the difference 
that it gave every evidence of having come to 
stay for a number of hours, and did, in fact, rain 
continuously for three days. You are well enough 
acquainted with me to know I don’t mind»a little 
wetting, but when, in descending the steep side 
of a ravine, I fell and turned my ankle in a way 
that made it pain me so Icould not step on one 
of my feet, you will readily see that I gave up all 
idea of getting home that night, a distance of 
nearly five miles, and considerably more than a 
mile from the nearest house, as I well knew. 

‘* Fortunately, near at hand was a ledge of 
rocks something like this one, only not quite as 
complete a shelter, and I managed to crawl 
there, dragging along two or three pieces of de- 
caying logs, and throwing such small wood as 
came in my way, ahead of me. 

‘Well, I built a fire and after binding my 
ankle up in my handkerchief, toasted myself 
some supper, eat it, and lighted my pipe, deter- 
mined to make myself as comfortable as possible 
for the night, for by that time it was as dark as 
Egypt. 

** Beppo, meanwhile had been acting as though 
he had suddenly taken leave of his senses, run- 
ning back and forth from the darkness to the 
fire-light, whining and barking and pulling my 
coat sleeve with his teeth in a manner that led 
me to speak very sharply to him several times. 
Finally, he came slowly to where I was sitting, 
and placing his paws on my shoulders, gave three 
short, quick barks, right in my face. 

‘¢* | believe you would rather go home than 
stay here with me,’ I said. and you should have 
seen his tail wag; ‘all right, go on,’ Ladded, but 
again he barked thrice. 

** He is smart enough to know that I can’t go 
home to-night, I thought, — what does he want? 
I don’t know why, but the idea of sending a note to 
my wife via Beppo, popped into my head. I had 
never known the dog to do anything of the kind 
before, but I could think of no reason for his 
strange actions but that he realized my helpless- 
ness. and knew that the only way for me to get 
well out of it was to send a message to some one. 
In any case, I concluded to act upon the idea, 
and wrote a note to my wife on a leaf from my 
memorandum book, found another handkerchief 
and wrapping it about the note, made the whole 
thing fast to his collar and told him to ‘ take it 
home.’ 

‘* Tle started off on the run, uttering a bark 
now and then until the sound was lost in the 
distance. 

‘In less than two hours he was back again 
with a note from my wife and a little bottle of 
liniment tied to his collar, of which I quickly re- 
lieved him, when, before I could say * scat!’ he 
was olf again, andthe following morning piloted 
my father and one of the farm hands to the spot 
where I was. 

‘Some people may call all that Beppo did 
that night, instinct, but to my mind it was just as 
clearly a logical sequence of reasoning as any 
humane being is capable of, and that too, on the 
part of a Pointer-dog, which breed, people say. 
is only capable of following a gun and scenting 
game.” 

Frep. M. Dey. 


=_ 


A younG lady at a party called her escort an 
Indian because he was ‘en her frail” all the 
time. 


A WEDDING ceremony can’t pass off smoothly 
without a 


THE STORY OF A HORSESIIOE. 


BY MRS. BRUSH. 


When painted horseshoes first came in fashion, 
little Miss Molly was so carried away with the 
work that she was often scen picking her way 
about through the shabbiest streets in town. 
One day she walked into Mr. Timothy Flaherty’s 
shop. The blacksmith paused in his work, and 
asked, ‘* Well, Miss, and what can I do for you? 
Do you want your horse shod?” 

‘* No; I only want to buy old horseshoes.” 

IIe found some smooth ones and filed them 
neatly, but refused to take any moncy for them. 

‘*But I'd rather pay for them; they are cer- 
tainly worth something, and I have troubled you 
to file them,” said Molly. 

“Well, I'll tell you, miss; we'll settle it this 
way: You'll paint mea shoe, and we'll call it 
square !” 

Molly agreed to do it. 
Maytlowers trailed over the golden shoe ; a dainty 
blue ribbon was passed through the nail holes 
and tied in a handsome bow at the top. The 
word ‘* Gluck” was painted on it in German 
Molly presented it to Mr. Flaherty. 

Next evening, Timothy Flaherty put his dingy 


text. 


face in his cottage door with this inquiry: ‘Ts 
there a young lady within by the name o’ Rosie, 
who would like a present as would bring good 
luck to her?” 

‘*T would!” cried his sick daughter Rosie, the 
light coming into her pretty, pale face. Timothy 
laid a parcel down and carefully washed his be- 
grimed hands. He next untied the pink cord, 
while Margaret, his wife, and Rosie looked on. 

‘* A vold horseshoe !” Rosie was dazzled by it, 
with its blue ribbon fluttering around it. ‘* What 
is it?” she asked. 

‘It’s a horseshoe, and it was painted for me 
by a very foine young lady, and vive to me for 
you! It’s to be put over the door, and the word 
on it means * Good luck’ in Dutch,” said Timothy, 
confidently. 

‘Tf our room was cleaner, I'd like to have it 
put over the door, like the young lady’s,” said 
Rosie to her mother the next day. 

“Tl make it cleaner then, my darlin’! But 
the throuble is it won't stay so.” 

Margaret went to work, however, and scoured 
and scrubbed so thoroughly that Rosie hardly 
knew the room when she was brought back from 
the small bedroom to her big rocking-chair. 

There was asort of holiday air about the place. 
Margaret arrayed herself in her ‘‘alpacky.” and 
then set the tea-kettle on the shining stove. 

Mother,” asked Rosie, why can’t we get 
down the sugar-bowl with the flowers on it, and 
the plates with the whole edges to ’em, that was 
given to you afore you was married — from the 
top shelf?” 

** And so we will, Rosie!” And Margaret set 
the table and drew it out from the wall where it 
usually stood during their careless meals. 

When Timothy came, he stood still in utter 
surprise on his own threshold. 

“Tf I'm invited to this tay-party,” he satd, 
“PU scrub mesilf up a bit in honor o& it. Wave 
ye any soft-soap about, Margaret, to take the 
smut off my hands?” And he put on a paper 
collar, and wet his hair till it lay down smooth 
on his head. 

‘Hullo, hullo! There’s the gold horse-shoe 
over the door!” he cried. 

Rosie laughed, and said, 

**We fixed up, so as to have things nice 
enough for the horse-shoe. ©, I wish we could 
look this way always!” 


A little wreath of 


‘An so we will, dear, tf father'll dress up as 
fine every night, an’ come home to us,” 
Margaret. 


said 


The evening was a very merry one, and 
Timothy was overcome with joy. The next 
evening the room looked the same, and again 
Timothy washed himself. After tea he brought 
out a new corn-popper and plenty of corn, and 
he and Margaret and Rosie popped and eat the 
pretty white kernels as long as they could; avd 
then they drank a great deal of cold water, —a 
very great deal! Another night they made 
molasses candy! and other evenings they told 
stories. Margaret soon saw that these pleasant 
evenings at home were helping Timothy to be a 
better man. She kept her rooms bright and 
clean after that, and Rosie grew stronger and 
happier every day. 

If every painted horseshoe brings the good 
fortune which Rosie’s did, there will be a vast 
deal of good luck in the homes of the United 
States of America. 

AFRAID OF THE CASHTER. 


One day last week an old lady carried a check 
for a neat sum to one of our banks and, after 
getting her money, the Cashier explained to 
her that she could deposit it for safe keeping in 
the vaults of the bank. He showed her the big 
safe and the combination locks and said: 

‘Your money will be entirely secure here. 
No one can break into the vault unless he knows 
the combination.” 

‘Do you know the combination Mr. Cashier?” 
she aske d. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Well, believe keep my money with me,” 
she answered.—Shelbyville Republican. 


THE TIME TO IIATE. 


IIAVE a friend—I mean a foe— 
Whom cordially I ought to hate ; 
But somehow I can never seem 
To lay the feud between us straight. 
When apple boughs are full of bloom, 
And Nature loves her fellow-men 
With all the witchery of spring, 
Ilow can you hate a fellow then? 


And then when summer comes, with days 
Full of a long and languid charm, 
When even water lilies sleep 
On waves without a thought of harm, 
When underneath the shadiest tree 
My hammock hangs in idlest state, 
I were an idiot to get up 
Out of that hammock just to hate. 


The harvests come. If mine is big, 
Lam too happy with my store ; 
If small, I’m too much occupied 
With grubbing round to make it more. 
In dim recesses of my mind 
I have no idle hour to spend 
In hunting up the bitter foe 
Who simply ought to be my friend. 


In winter! Well, in winter—ugh !— 
Who would add hate to winds that freeze? 
All love and warmth that I can get 
I want in such dull days as these. 
No, no, dear foe; it is no use; 
The struggling year is at an end; 
I cannot hate you if I would, 
And you must turn and be my friend. 
—Alice Wellington Rollins. 


Ileaven does not make holiness, but holiness 
makes Brooks. 


Give what you have. To some one it may be 


better than you dare to think. —LONGFELLOw. 
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THE WELL-BRED GIRL. 
THEY'RE WORTH READING. 
She never accepts a valuable present from a 

gentleman acquaintance unless engaged to him. 
She never takes supper or refreshments ata 

restaurant with a gentleman, unless accompanied 
by a lady older than herself. 

“She does not permit gentlemen to join her on 

the street, unless they are intimate acquaintances. 
She never accepts a seat froma gentleman ina 

street car without thanking him. 
She never snubs other young ladies less popu- 
lar or well favored than herself. 


She never laughs or talks loudly at public 


places. 

She never wears clothing so striking as to 
attract particular attention in public. 

She never speaks slightingly of her mother.— 


WEDDING ‘TOUR. 

How nice it will be when you are able to sail 
through the blue and call upon people in the 
other planets. “Where did you go for your 
honeymoon?” ‘*We went as far as Neptune. 
We stopped a couple of days in Venus. The 
hotels were so bad we pushed on.” ‘‘ILow was 
the weather?” ‘*We passed a thunder-storm 
this morning about a million miles up, coming 
this way. 


evening.” was the traveling?’ “The 
balloon cars are very well, but the conductors 
are very rude. Yes. I like the climate of Mars, 
but wasn’t it hot passing Jupiter! Saturn’s 
rings were rather pretty, but on the whole dis- 


appointing.”—Sax Francisco Chronicle. 


- 
ELECTRIC CITY. 

Connecticut's only electric street railway, at 
Ansonia, causes a good deal of trouble. Owing 
to a miscalculation the freight motor refuses to 
go around curves, and the trucks have been re- 
turned to the manufacturer to be readjusted. It 
often happens that a passenger finds his watch 
almost stopped by the magnetism it has collected 
on the trip, and it costs $3 to put it in running 
order again. One person whose watch was so 
highly charged as to collect pins and all metallic 
scraps in its way, buried it in the earth and, it is 
said, found the electricity was conducted off in 
that manner. Several others are following his 
example. 


NAPOLEON'S ORDER. 


“The horse,” said Napoleon First, “is the | 


link between the animal and God.” In the 
wars of Napoleon, an officer named Lamont 
was several times saved in battle by his 
horse, and outof gratitude took more care of 
the animal than of himself. In 1809 
Lamont was killed in an engagement on the 
Danube. But the horse would not quit the 
body, and with teeth and hoofs kept off 
everyone who wished to remove it. ‘The 
matter was reported to Napoleon, who 
gave orders to leave the horse alone, and 
watch him. According to the statement of 
the sentinel, the horse remained with the 
corpse all night and in the morning, having 
snuffed it from head to foot, utttered a pitiful 
cry, galloped off to the river, plunged in, and 
was drowned. 


She had promised to be a sister to him. He 
thanked her coldly, but said 4e already had five 
sisters. ‘‘Why, Mr. Sampson,” said the girl, 
“TI thought you were an only child.” “Iam,” 


he responded; “I mean that 7 have jive sisters 
such as you offer to be,” and he left.—New York 
Sun. 


They told us it would be here this | 
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Great I and Little You. 


For Our Dumb Animats.| 


‘GREAT AND LITTLE YOU.” 


* Wow do you like that little new neighbor of 


yours?” asked Herbert Greene’s 


big brother | 


Wallace, who had seen the two little boys play- | 


ing togetber in the yard. 

“Oh, you mean Georgie Worthman,” said 
Herbie. ‘* Why, I don’t know. 
I don’t like him.” 


I like him, and 


Wallace laughed. 
sometimes,” 


‘Then you quarrel a little 
said he. “Is that it?” 

‘No, we don’t quarrel,” said Herbie. ‘I 
don’t let him know when I’m mad with him.” 

“What does he do to make you mad with 
him?” asked Wallace. 

‘© Oh, he says things,” said Herbie, 

Sach. as what?” 

‘** Well, he looks at my marbles, and says, ‘/s 
that all yowve got? I have five times as many 
as that,—splendid ones, too. They'd knock those 
all to smash.” 

said Wallace. 
case of ‘ great [and little you.” 

‘* What do you mean by that?” said Herbie. 

‘Well, if you don’t find out by Saturday 
night, I'll tell you,” said Wallace. This was on 
Monday. 


see! “It is a clear 


On Wednesday afternoon Ilerbie was out at 
play, and presently Georgie Worthman came 
out. Wallace was in his room, reading, with the 
windows open, and could 
said. 


hear all that was 

Georgie brought his kite with him, and asked 
Herbie if he would go to the common with him 
to fly his kite. 

**Oh, yes! if mother is willing,” said Herbie. 
‘*But where did you get that kite?—made it 
yourself, didn’t you? L’ve got one ever so much 
bigger than that, with yards and yards of tail, 


and, when we let tt out, tt goes out of sight quick, 


now, tell you!” 

* This isn’t the best I can make,” said Georgie ; 
‘but if I had a bigger one I couldn’t pitch it, or 
hold it after it was up. 

Pooh! 


I could hold one that pulled like ten | 


horses,” satd Herbie; and he ran in to ask his | 


mother if he could go with Georgie to the com- | 


mon. 
His mother was willing if Wallace would go 


too; and so, after a little good-natured bother- 
ing, Wallace took his hat, and Herbie got his 
kite and twine, and the three boys set off for the 
common. 

Georgie’s kite was pitched first, and went up in 
fine style. Then Herbie’s went off, and soon 
pased it, for it had a longer string; and both 
were far up in the sky. 

“There now!” said Herbie, dédu’t tell you 
my kite would beat yours all to nothing? TL bet 
there tswt another kite in town that will begin to 
bea match for tt!” 

this?” said Wallace. 
me ‘great I and little you’ are 
around here pretty thick.” 


‘“*}Iow is this? is 


“Seems to 


“What do you mean by that?” said both the 
little boys. 

“Why, when a fellow says that he has got 
the best marbles, and the best kite, and the swift- 
est sled, and the handsomest velocifede, and the 
most knowing dog, anywhere in town, we say 
his talk is all‘ great J and little you.” 

Herbie looked at Georgie, and both blushed a 
little. The boys had great fun with their kites ; 
and when they got home, and Wallace and 
Herbie went up stairs to put away the kite, 
Ilerbie said, ‘* Well, my kite did beat Georgie’s, 
just as I told him it would.” 

“That is true,” said Wallace, ‘‘ but you said 
the other day that you liked Georgie, and didn’t 
like him, because he was always telling how 
much bigger and better his things were than 
yours; and now, to-day, you are making your- 
self disagreeable to him by bragging about your 
kite. Now, if you want the boys to like you, 
my lad, you must give up talking ‘ great / and 
little vou,’ tor ét ts not sensthle nor kind.” 

So Herbie found out what Wallace meant, and 
he said to himself, ‘‘I don’t mean to let the 
fellows hear me talking, ‘ great / and little you 
any more.” 


BOSTON CULTURE. 


‘Dear me,” said the little Boston boy, after 


intellectual suasion had failed, and they had 
spanked him for the first time; ‘‘Z/ 7 had had 
the slightest suspicion that the resultant sensa- 
tion was so potguant, I should never have tnvited 
the experiment.” 
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A young gentleman who had written to a 
nice girl offering her his heart and hand, but 
who had not received a reply, pensively re- 
marked that he was living “77 one of the 
doubtful States.’—Tribune. 


BOYS, DON’T TEASE THE COLT. | 
Passing a farm-house a short time ago I | 
observed two boys having what they termed 
“some fun” with a young colt. They were 
teasing it in every possible manner they 
could think of, and though it could not have 
been over four or five weeks old, it had al- 
ready become as vicious as a bad mule, and 
kicked and struck with its fore feet quite as | 
savagely. /¢ was learning lessons it would 
remember through life, and some innocent 
person will have to suffer for the foolish acts 
of these boys. 
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PUBLICATIONS SOLD. 
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Cases Reported at Office in July. 


For beating, 15; over-working and over-loading, 8; 
over-driving, 4; driving when lame or galled, 42; non- 


feeding and non-sheltering, 4; abandoning, 3; torturing, 
6; driving when diseased, 2; cruelly transporting, 1; gen- 
eral cruelty, 54. 

Total, 139. 


Disposed of as follows, viz.: Remedied without prosecu- 
tion, 48; warnings issued, 54; not found, 9; not substan. 
tiated, 17; anonymous, 5; prosecuted, 6; convicted, 4; 
I case pending in June disposed of by conviction, (No. 14.) 

Animals taken from work, 32; horses and other animals 
killed, 


Publications Received from Kindred Societies. 


Animal World. London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, II. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Denver, Colorado. First Annual Report of the 
Itumane Society. 

Coventry, England. Fourteenth Annual Report 
or S. 

Of the Decrease of Birds and the Means of Pre- 
vention. A Report made to the International 
Protection Societies at Vienna, in the name of 
the Genevan Society, by B. Tournier. 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 


The following other publications of the 
Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals can be 
obtained at our offices at the following cost 
prices, free of postage: 

Humane Leafiets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 

Eight of cither No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; One hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by George T. Angell, at 2 cents forthe 
whole twelve bound together, or 

Twelve Lessons and review, of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, on 
Kindness to Animals, 2 cents for the 


2.00 per 100 


whole bound together, or 200 “ 
Care of Horses, i © 
Cattle ortation, by Geo. T. Angell, 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 150 


Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


Angell, 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell, 60 * 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 100 “ 
How to Kill Animals Hamanely, by Dr. D. 

D. Slade, 1000 
Selections trom Longfellow, 3.00 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture, 

etc., « 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, a * 
Fifty-two Band of Merey Songs and Hymns, 

book form, two cents for the whole, or 20) “ 


Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands ot 
Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
everyone asking. 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 
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Our Dumb Animals Supplement. 


The Relations of Animals that can Speak to those that are Dumb. 


An Address to the National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Nashville, Tennessee, November, 1887. 


BY GEO. T. ANGELL, 


President of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and of the Parent American Band of Mercy. 


Two kinds of 


armies. | 

There are two kinds of 
armies in the world —armies 
of cruelty and armies of 
mercy. 

Of one kind are the armies 
of war. 

For thousands of years they 
have been marching on to 
battle-fields for the purpose 
of destroying human life. 

Personally, the individuals 
composing those armies have 
had no cause of offence; 
personally, they might have 
been friends. Many of them 
have belonged to the same 
Christian churches and have 
been looking forward to an 
inheritance in the same 
Heaven. 

Yet at the command of 
politicians they have marched 
on to battle-fields to kill each 
other, and the armies which 
could kill the greater number 
—pile the battle grounds 
with the largest heaps of 
dead and wounded horses 
and men—have won glorious 
victories, and costly monu- 
ments have been erected to 
tell future generations what 
a noble thing tt ts for Chris- 
tian men to kill each other in 
this way. 

But within the past few 
years something new _ has 
come on to these battle-fields, 
and the distant spectator 
looking over the smoke of 
the battle has seen floating 
from the top of some high 
building on either side a 


il} 


PLEDGE, 


to protect them from cruel usage.” 


‘| will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and try 


other strong men come hur- 
rying down the coast with 
life-saving apparatus. Ifa 
boat can live, the life-boat is 
launched and, manned by 
brave fellows, pulls out into 
the storm. Ifa boat cannot 
live, then a life-line is fired 
) over the vessel, a cable is 
drawn on board, a chair is 
rigged on the cable, and 
backward and forward it plies 
until every passenger and 
every sailor is saved. 

Another division of the 
great army of mercy. 

A fire breaks out to-night 
here in Nashville in some 
high building, and the sleey- 
ers, suddenly awakened, rush 
down and out of the building 
—now the staircase is burn- 
ing—now a frantic mother 
discovers that her little child 
has been left sleeping in the 
fourth story. 

But the fire alarm has 
sounded — you hear the 
| horses galloping down the 
| street—a ladder is planted 
' against the building, a brave 


fireman goes up, a stream of 
| water is turned on him to 
protect him from the flames, 

he enters the building, he 
| comes to the window with 
the little child in his arms, 
he descends the ladder and 
places it in the arms of its 
mother. 

‘Another diviston of the 
great of mercy. 

And here comes this won- 
derful organization of yours, 
seeking to save from worse 
than wars 


that murder, or 


flag different from all the rest 
—a white fag, witha red 
cross on tt. 

What does that mean? 

It means another army on that battle-field, 
seeking to save the lives which the others are 
seeking to destroy — going out with stretchers — 
bringing in the wounded—binding up the 
wounds —- taking messages to the wives and 
mothers at home — speaking words of comfort 
and cheer to the dying. 

it ts one division of the great army of mercy. 


On the stormy nights of winter, when the | 


tempest is on, and the great waves come rolling 
inon our Atlantic coast, if you could look 
through the darkness you would see for hundreds 
of miles along the coast, strong men, bronzed 
by exposure to the weather, walking all night 
long like sentinels, up and down, peering out 
into the darkness. 

By and by a vessel—perhaps a great steamer— 
comes driving ashore. A signal light is flashed, 


waters that drown, or fires 
that burn. 

What a power it has already. How rapidly 
it has grown. 

What is the secret ? 

I have read that a certain King once undertook 
to build a temple to the Almighty, and that he 
might have all the glory to himself alone, com- 
manded that no one should be permitted to 
help. When completed, he directed that Ais 


name should be inscribed on the wall to stand 
But in the night an angel 


forever as the giver. 
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came and erased his name from the wall, and 
wrote in place of it the name of a poor widow. 
The King in wrath commanded the widow to 
come before him, and demanded what she had 
done toward the building of the temple. With 
fear she answered: ‘*I loved the Lord and 
wanted to do something to help build his house ; 
but you had commanded otherwise, so Z only 
gat e a few wisps of hay to the horses that drew 
And the King commanded that her 
name _ should had 
written it, because she had worked for the glory 
of God, while he had worked only for his own. 
. the secret of this 
While politicians 
sitting their 


the stones.” 
remain where the angel 


And there, my friends, is 
great organization of yours. 
all this country are on 
political fences, crying out good Lord !—good 
Devil! (for we don’t know whose hands we are 
going to fall into)—here comes this great army 
of Christian women marching under the banner 
of the cross, selfish purpose or 


thought, seeking only the glory of God and the 


over 


without one 
welfare of mankind. 

If one with God ts a majority, what are two 
hundred thousand ? 

Wise, I think, will be the party that recognizes 
the power of two hundred thousand Christian 
women marching under the banner of the cross, 
and foolish, I think, as 
fingers of a hand wrote on his palace wall, will 


Belshazzar, when the 


be the party that tries to ignore it. 


Why I have come to Nashville. 


It is because I recognize not only the power 
of your great organization, but fhe power that 
stands behind it, that I have come all the way 
from Boston to Nashville to ask ¢v behalf of 
those that cannot ask for themselves, that in the 
building of your temple to the glory of Almighty 
God, the claims of the innumerable millions of 
his lower creatures shall not be forgotten. 

But why should I come to speak for his 
lower creatures, rather than human? 

There area thousand to speak for the human, 
for ove to speak for the lower. 

Up to a few years ago there was not on this 
whole continent ove effective law to protect 
them, or one voice to plead their cause. 

Are they not our friends ? 

I read some time since a poor man 
trudged on foot all the way from Mississippi to 
Louisville, Kentucky, to get medical treatment 
ina hospital there, accompanied by his dog. 
When told that he could enter the hospital, but 
must abandon his dog and leave him to take 


how 


care of himself, the poor man took the dog in 
his arms, and, with tears running down his face, 
said that he was the best friend he had in the 
world, and he would rather die with his dog in 
the streets of Louisville than go to the hospital 
and abandon him. 

Tam glad to say that the commissioners gave 
him a permit to enter the hospital and take his 
dog with him. 

Do they not have affection almost human ? 

Take of the le of 
domestic animals—the one that supplies us with 


one ist intelligent our 
milk. 

the 
animal mother when her voung was taken trom 
In 


until she died. 


Have you ever heard the moanings of 


her? defence she would have fought 


Do vou think she ts not grateful when you are 
kind to her? 


Some vears ago I was walking near Boston 


and foune a cow tied with a rope to a tree. 


Somehow she had contrived to wind 


herself 


up in the ropeand lay on the ground helpless. 


her unwound and on her feet. Then she turned 
her neck completely around to where I was 
standing and licked my coat sleeve with her 
tongue. Was she not grateful? 

Do you know how sensitive some of these 
creatures are to the tones of the human voice ? 

Senator Stanford of California has, perhaps, 
the finest collection of horses in America. 

A friend of mine who visited him some time 
so 


since told me they were gentle they would 


come at once to visitors to be talked to and 
petted. 
‘* How do you contrive to have these horses 


so gentle?” said my friend. 

never permit any man to sfeak unkindly 
to one of my horses, and if a man swears at one 
of them I discharge him,” was the answer. 

I know one of the best ladies in Massachu- 
setts, near Boston, who had a canary bird which 
she dearly loved. She had never spoken to it 
an unkind word in her life. 

One Sunday the church organist was absent, 
and she remained after service to play the organ 
for the Sunday-school. 

It made the family dinner an hour late, and 
her husband, when she came home, spoke im- 
patiently. The dinner was put on and they 
took seats in silence, and the little bird began to 
chirp at her as it always did. 

To shame her husband for speaking as he 
had, she turned to the bird, and, for the first 
time in her life, spoke to it in a violent and 
angry tone and then was silent. In less than 
five minutes there was a fluttering in the cage. 
The bird was dead. 

When I was at New Orleans, at the time of 
the international exposition, Mrs. Hendricks, 
late Vice-President of the, United 
States, came there and told a friend of mine, 
who told me, that she once knew of a mocking 
bird being killed in a similar way. 


She sprang to the cage. 


wife of the 


Do animals suffer ? 


I need not tell you that animals suffer. 

Eight hundred thousand cattle are reported 
to have died on our western plains last winter. 

Starved to death because their owners pro- 
vided no food—/rozex to death because they 
provided no shelter. 

The bones of those 800,000 cattle lie bleaching 
on the plains to-day. 

When I visited New Orleans, one of the first to 
call upon me was the agricultural editor of one 
of the leading papers of that city, a most highly 
respected planter. 

He told me of the cruelties practised in the 
Southern States, and before leaving said, ‘ 7 
believe, Mr. Angell, the curse of God ts on my 
State for the cruelty tnflicted here on dumb ant- 
mals.” 

I heard the same story in Florida. I hear it 
wherever I go. 

Hundreds of thousands die in transportation 
want of food. 
water and rest, and the flesh of many of them 


on the cars every vear for 


is sold in our markets. 


Hundreds of thousands are slaughtered in 


all could be killed 


without foreknowledge and almost without pain. 


wavs most barbarous, when 


I have stood in slaughter houses and witnessed 
scenes that compelled me to leave or drop faint- 
ing on the floor — hundreds ofanimals compelled 
to stand and see others slaughtered, knowing 
their turn was coming next. 

Hundreds of thousands of young calves are 
taken mothers when too 
young to eat hay, and kept without food three to 


every year from their 


‘tle to death in 


mean time in some parts of ourcountry they are 
bled from one to three times to get all the blood 
out of them and make their flesh look very white 
and delicate. 

I need not go out of my own state to find 
plenty of cruelty. 

My attention was called to the subject many 
years ago. 

A gentle, high-spirited horse, which I had 
never struck with a whip in my life, was loaned 
by the man who took care of him to two young 
men to be driven with great care, a short dis- 
tance. 

They stopped at a tavern, got drunk, and 
drove the poor creature almost to death. 

He was brought back into the door yard, cov- 
ered with sweat and foam, so weak he could 
hardly stand, and with such a look of despair in 
his eyes as I never saw in either human or 
animal eyes Jdefore, and hofe never to see 
again. 

It was only by working almost the entire 
night that his life was saved. 

There was then no law to punish the men who 
did tt, or the man who sold them 
made them do tt. 

In my town near Bostona valuable stock of 
cattle were left by one man in charge of another. 
He quarrelled with the owner and out of revenge 
locked the’stable doors, and starved all the cat- 
their stalls. The neighbors 
broke into the stable and found the cattle lying 
dead there, and where they had gnawed the 
wood work in the vain effort to sustain life. 

There was no law in the state of Massachusetts 
under which he could be punished. 

I was walking in early spring ina town near 
Boston, and saw driven out of the yard ofa 
rich woman a cow that was only a skeleton. It 
could hardly walk. 

I asked what was the matter, and they 
told me it was the custom of that rich woman to 
keep her cow, all winter, almost at the point of 
starvation to save the cost of hay. 

There was then no law in Massachusetts to pre- 
vent her doing it. 

I was calling upon people in Milton, near 
Boston, one day and they told me how their old 
family dog had just been killed. 

They wouldn't kill him themselves because 
they loved him so. 

So they hired boys to do itand furnished them 
a revolver. 

The boys tied a rope around the old dog’s 
neck, dragged him to the woods, tied him to a 
tree, fired every barrel of the revolver into him 
without killing him, and then beat him to death 
with sticks and stones. 

Iam glad tosay that the Society with which I 
have the honor to be connected now employs 
men to kill every one of these dumb animals in 
and about Boston: horses, dogs, and cats, mer- 
cifully. and we send out directions to our agents 
all over the state, and to our Bands of Mercy and 
others, widely throughout the country, toenable 
them to kill mercifully. 


the rum that 


Why have these cruelties been 
permitted? 
Why have there, from the discovery of America 


to the past few years, been no laws for the pro- 
tection of God's dumb creatures? 


I answer, because nobody has been taught by 
the press, the pulpit or in the schools that such 
laws ought to be enacted, or that dumb animals 
were entitled to protection. 
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Begun with prayer. 

Our Massachusetts Society, like your organiza- 
tion, was begun with prayer. 

At the close of the meeting at which it was or- 

ganized, its President and honorary Secretary 
went to an office underneath, and with a 
deep sense of responsibility knelt and asked God 
to bless it. 
- Our first appeal to the public closed with 
these words: ‘This Society has a great work 
before it, and tt earnestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman in Massachusetts 
who believes in God and has sympathy for his 
suffering creatures.” 

And it has been wonderfully blest. We have 
dealt with over fifty-three thousand cases of 
cruelty. 

We have nearly five hundred agents through 
the state. 

We have scattered millions of copies of our 


humane publications over the country, and over | 


the world. 
We have offered and given prizes to the chil- 


ic sc ity and state | .., ’, 
dren of the public schools of our city and s | dite ieeetsHe bind of 


| come in.’ 


for the best compositions on kindness to animals. 

By unanimous vote of the school commit- 
tee of Boston I have been authorized to address 
the sixty-one large public schools of that city, 
one hour each. 

By a similar vote I was authorized last spring 
to distribute about sixty thousand copies of our 
humane publications to the pupils in those 
schools. 

Among the members of our society are six 
hundred and forty-three of the Boston police. 

The ladies of Massachusetts have held two 


sand dollars. 
The Press has wonderfully helped us. 


fully from the whole force, to canvass the entire 
city, at the city’s expense, to raise funds for our 
Soctety. 

Just as I was going to press with two hundred 
thousand copies of the first number of ‘“‘Our 
Dumb ANIMALS”—which was the first paper of 
its kind in the world—and had failed to secure 


promised evidence of the horrible cruelties | 


practiced in our Brighton slaughter houses, be- 


cause the persons who had promised were | 


afraid to give tt, —just at the last moment, when | 
I could delay no longer, a butcher who had run | 


one of those slaughter houses twenty years, came 
voluntarily to my office, paid me ten dollars to 


Join the Society, and enabled me to print in two 


England, who had been engaged in Band of 
Mercy work in his own country, and was just the 
man of all men in the world to help us start it in 
America. 

Again we started with praver to God for his 
blessing. 

Over five thousand seven hundred branches 
have been formed all over the United States and 
elsewhere, with probably over 400,000 members. 
We have one branch in Shanghai, China. 
Among its first members in Massachusetts were 
the Governor, the Mayor of Boston, the Chief 


| Justice of our Supreme Court and other judges, 


hundred thousand copies of our paper the facts | 


which led to the abolition of those slaughter 
houses, and the substitution of our merctful 
abattotr. 

It was a conversion almost as remarkable as 
that of Saul of Tarsus. 

The tears came into my eyes when this man 
told me who he was, and why he had come. I 
said, ‘‘ who do you suppose sent you here?” ‘He 
thought he would 
I said, ‘7 know who sent you.” 
There have been other circumstances quite as 


| remarkable—at home—and when I crossed the 


In spite of the opposition of a large body of | 


our leading capitalists, lawyers, and politicians, 
we have obtained a law prohibiting the barbar- 
ous and demoralizing practice of sl.ooting live 
pigeons from traps for sport. 

That law has been violated only once, and with- 


ina few hours the parties were arrested, convicted | 


and heavily fined. 

A year ago last winter we went to the Legis- 
lature with the petitions of the Protestant 
clergy of Boston and vicinity of ald denomi- 
nations, and a letter from the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, asking fora law that should make 
it the duty of every public school teacher in 
the state to teach kindness to the lower ani- 
mals. A few weeks after, I had the pleasure 
of sending to every public school teacher of 
the state a letter from the Secretary of our State 
Board of Education informing them ¢hat the 
laws of Massachusetts required them to teach in 
every public school of the state kindness to the 
lower animals. 

It would require an hour for any of you to tell 
me what this great organization of yours has 
done in the past few years. It would require 
an hour for me to tell you in how many direc- 
tions God’s blessing has seemed to be on our 
Massachusetts Society tor the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


Special providences. 

Some things have seemed like sfecéal provi- 
dences. 

At the very start, when we were looking 
around to see where we could get funds— 
through a circumstance for the occurring of 
which there was not one chance in a million, 
the city of Boston placed under my orders for 
three weeks, seventeen policemen selected care- 


ocean,—the circumstances which led to the for- 


mation of the Ladies Humane Educational Com- | 


mittee of England with the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts as President—the circumstances which 
led that eminent Christian woman and good 
friend of mine, Catharine Smithies, of London, 
to form the first ‘‘Band of Mercy” in the world. 
She wrote me shortly before she died ‘*7 believe 


: a : | that teaching to be kind to the lower animals ts 
fairs for us which have paid us over forty thou- | : 


| preparing the way for the gospel of Christ.”— 


The circumstances which led to the publication 
of the ‘‘London Animal World,” which I had 
the pleasure of helping name, and which now 
goes wherever the British flag floats to plead for 
God's lower creatures. 

There have been many occurrences in connec- 


tion with this work which seemed like special | 


providences. 


Why I have come to Nashville. 


Now why have I come to Nashville? 
after our society was organized, 


Soon 


the Roman Catholic Archbishop and many of the 
leading protestant clergy. 

Three of the presidential candidates at the last 
presidential election were members, ¢ucluding 
Governor St. Fohn. 

The President of the United States, wearing 
its badge, reviewed, sometime since, a proces- 
sion of some ten thousand children. 

Its pledge is ‘*I will try to be kind 
to all harmless living creatures,—or 
allliving creatures, if preterred,— and 
will try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

The words inscribed on its badge are **Glory 
to God,” ** Peace on Earth,” ‘* Kind- 
ness, Justice, and Mercy to all.” 

And my object in coming to Nashville is toask 
in behalf ofall the races that cannot speak, which 


| 1t is my duty and privilege to represent. that you 


will adopt in your juvenile organizations as a 


| part of their educational work these ‘* Bands 


a ruffan was | 


found on a highway near Boston beating his | 
| employer's tired and panting horses with a 


stake taken from his brick wagon, because they 


could not draw the load over an obstruction in | 


the highway. 

He had struck them more than forty blows 
with the stake before a humane gentleman came 
with an officer to arrest him. 


When he saw the officer coming he said to the | 


horses, with an oath, “J'U/ stop now, but when I 


get you tnto the brick yard [ll pay you off then.” | 


It is clear that if we want to protect dumb ani- | that have been run and worried by dogs, but only 


mals, that cannot testify, we must have some- 
thing that will reach into the brick yard—and 


| there ts only one thing that will do tt—and that 


ts humane education.—humane education of the 
children all over this country—humane educa- 
tion of the parents ¢hrough the children. 


Bands of Merey. 


And because of this we got together five years 
ago and, remembering good Mrs. 
formed in Boston the ** 
of Mercy.” 

And just at the time when we were ready to 
form it, by good luck, or special providence, 
whichever you may please to call it, came 
along the Rev. Mr. Timmins, of Portsmouth, 


Smithies, 
Parent American Band 


of Mercy.” 

Every organization that as part of its educa- 
tional work forms a ‘+ Band of Mercy,” will re- 
ceive from our Massachusetts society, without 
the expense of a single penny, all that ts needed 
to teach the children of America kindness to the 
lower animals. You have only to senda 
postal card directed to me at Boston, 
and you can obtain without cost full 
information, and all that you will 
need. 


Why should you adopt humane 
education? 


Why should ‘‘ Te National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union” adopt, as part of its 
work, this humane education ? 

I might properly speak of its importance to 
public health—how cruelty to the animal mother 
poisons its milk and those who drink it or eat 
the products made from it, and how important 
it is that children all over this country should be 
taught to treat the animals that supply our milk, 
kindly. 

I might tell you how cruelty to all food-pro- 
ducing animals poisons their meats. 

Some hunters will never eat the meat of deer 


of those which have been shot by what is called 
still-hunting. 

In an experiment tried in New York city some 
years ago, it was found that swine fed upon 
the refuse of animals diseased by transportation 
were poisoned and died, while those fed upon 
the refuse of healthy animals were fattened. J¢ 
ts important that boys should be taught to kill 
as quickly as possthle every suffering creature. 

It is a fact well established that every fish that 
ts killed as soon as taken from the water bya 
blow on the back of the head will keep longer 
and taste better than fish that suffer before they 
dle. 

Hundreds of thousands of the salt water fish 
now sold in American markets are soft, flabby 


and comparatively unwholesome, because of the 
unnecessary cruelty they suffer before dying. 

The importance of protecting our insect-eating 
birds and their nests can hardly be overestimated. 
These birds in many parts of our country are 
rapidly decreasing. Michelet says that tf all the 
birds should die insects would so increase that 
they would destroy all vegetation and the human 
race would perish. 

The children of this country should be taught 
to protect tnsect-eating birds and thetr nests, 
and the ladies of this country should be taught 


that a Christian civilization demands that the 


cruel slaughter of millions of our beautiful | 


birds to ornament thetr head-dress, should con- 
tinue no longer. 

I might speak of the gratitude we owe to these 
lower creatures and to God who created them— 
for the services they render and the happiness 
they bring into our lives. 

J might occupy half an hour in telling of the 
happiness that ¢s added to human lives by love 
No man 
the happiness which came into the lives of such 


for the lower creatures. can measure 


men as Sir Walter Scott and Sir Edwin Landseer | 


through their love of dogs—or into the lives of 
Cardinal Wolsey Cardinal Richelieu 
through their love of cats.cr into the life of 
Daniel Webster from his love of cattle. Just be- 
fore he died at he found he 
was about to die, he requested that all his cattle 
should be driven to his window that he might 
see them for the last time, and as they came, one 
by one, to his window, he called each by name. 
Ernest Von Vogelweide, the great lyric poet of 


and 


Marshfield, when 


the middle ages, so loved the &¢rds that he left 
a large bequest to the monks of Wurtzburg, ox 
condition that they should feed the birds every 
day on the tombstone over his grave. 

There ts no man, or child, woman, rich 
or poor, that may not be made happier by the 
love of these lower creatures. 

If you would add to the happiness of children 
then through life, teach them ¢o say kind words, 
and do kind acts to the lower creatures. 


or 


Loyal Temperance Legions and 
Bands of Hope. 


In doing this you will wonderfully increase the 
interest of your ‘‘ Loyal Temperance Legions” 
and ‘‘ Bands of Hope,” and attract larger num- 
bers of children to join them. It has been my 
privilege to address on this subject towards a 
hundred thousand children from Boston to New 
Orleans in the South, and to Dakota in the 
West. Ihave never yet found an audience of 
boys or girls that did not manifest interest. We 
send wzthout cost to every Band of Mercy the 
gems of humane literature which have been 
approved by our highest educational authorities, 
and found by trial most interesting to children. 

Over sixty thousand of these Massachusetts 
Society’s publications have been distributed in 
the public schools of Boston, and several mil- 
lions of them in schools and elsewhere through- 
out this country and the world. 


The growth and prevention 
of crime. . 


3ut there is another thought which I think 
will strongly impress ¢47s audience. 

There has been in this country in the past 
twenty years a vast increase of crime—far beyond 
our growth of population. 

I could give you statistics, but it would make 
this address too long. 

And it is becoming a great question with good 


citizens how we are going to stop this increase 
of crime. 

The churches alone cannot stop it; for they 
do not reach the great masses who never attend 
them. 

It is said that all the churches in New York 
city, with every seat filled, will not seat over 
250,000, while the population is about 1,400,000. 

I have seen recently that out of the about s¢x- 
teen millions of children in this country of 
school age, only about seven millions attend 
the Sunday-schools. 

What will stop the increase of crime ? 

You will say temperance. 

Temperance, and more cultivation of the 
hearts of children; and there is not in the 
whole range of human thought a better or more 
practicable way of cultivating the hearts of 
children to 


I answer yes. 


than by teaching them kindness 
God's lower creatures. 

There are hundreds of thousands of parents 
among the depraved and criminal classes of this 
country whom no child caz be taught to love or 
ought to be. 

There are hundreds of thousands of homes 
where the name of the Almighty is never heard, 
except in words of blasphemy. 

But there is wot a child 1n one of those homes 
that may not taught to feed the birds 
and pat the horses and enjoy making happy all 
harmless creatures it meets, and so be doing 
acts of kindness a hundred times a day, that will 


be 


make it not only happier and better, but more’ | 


merciful in all the relations of life. 

“*Ever after I introduced the 
kindness to animals into my school,” says De- 
Sailly, an eminent French master, ‘‘I found the 


also more kind to each other; and I am con- 
vinced,” he adds, ** that kindness to animals is 
the beginning of moral perfection, and that a 
child who is taught humanity to them will in 
later years learn to love his fellow men.” 

Out of nearly 7000 children carefully taught 
kindness to animals in a Scotch public school, it 
has been found that wot one has ever been 
charged with a criminal offence in any court. 

Out of about two thousand convicts in our 
prisons questioned on the subject only ¢welve 
had any pet animal during their childhood. 

Your corresponding secretary, Mrs. Buell, ina 
recent letter wrote me: ‘A lover of children 
and a teacher of them for years, I know that if 
their kindly instincts toward the lower animals 
are developed they make better boys and girls, 
and better men and women.” 

believe,” wrote that noble Christian 
woman of England, Catharine Smithies, ‘ ¢hat 
teaching to be kind to the lower animals ts pre- 
paring the way for the gospel of Christ.” 

All the criminals of the future are children 
now; the anarchists, the men who may throw 
railroad trains off the track, or put dynamite 
under our churches, or burn half a city some 
windy night. 

They are all children now and we are educat- 
ing them. 

Shall we give them an education of mercy or 
not ? 

All the Governors and Legislators and Presi- 
dents of the future are children now 
whose hands will be the 
peace and war. 

Shall we train them in thoughts and habits of 
mercy or not? 

It was such thoughts as these that induced 
your devoted President, Frances E. Willard, to 
write me ina recent letter: ‘*I look upon 
your mission as a sacred one.” 


; the men in 
great questions of 


teaching of | 


animals in which they may receive compensa- 
tion for innocent suffering here, I do not know. 

John Wesley thought there was. So did 
Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Butler. Coleridge 
has advocated it in England, Lamartine in 
France, and Agassiz in America. 

Agassiz, the greatest scientist we ever had on 
this continent, was a firm believer in some form 
of future life for animals. Several of the lead- 
ing clergy of my own city of different religious 
denominations have expressed their agreement 
in that belief. 

More than half the human race in some form 
believe it. 

1 do not know anything about rt, but I do 
know that away back in the book of Genesis I 
find that ** God made the cattle ;” a little farther 
God cattle ;” a little 
farther on, ‘‘ He caused grass to grow for the 
cattle,” and a little farther on. ‘‘ The cattle on a 
thousand hills are His;” and it seems to me that 
if the 800,000 cattle that died on the plains last 
winter—starved and frozen—were God's cattle, 
somebody will be held accountable :— and it seems 
to me that when we are trying to secure kinder 
treatment for God’s cattle,we are in His service— 
ina different form and degree—éut as truly in 
His service'as the mintster who preaches the 
gospel, or the man or woman who goes mis- 
stonary to the heathen. And I think that on 
the day of final account, when we shall stand 
before the bar of Infinite Justice, the Almighty 
will not forget the men who took care of His 
cattle, or the women who took care of His cattle. 

Perhaps he will say to them: ‘* Juasmuch as ye 


on, remembered the 


| dtd it unto the least of these my creatures ye did 
children not only more kind to animals, du¢ | 


zt also unto me.” 

My friends, I fray you in behalf of the in- 
numerable millions for whom, because they can- 
not speak for themselves, I have come here to 
speak, that wherever the flag of your great 
organization shall float you will carry with tt 
the teachings of kindness and mercy to God's 
lower creatures. 


The Massachusetts Society P. C. A. will send 
without cost to every person asking (Ist) a copy 
of this address, (2nd) a copy of ‘ Band of 
Mercy” information, and (3d) other publica- 
tions. 

It will send, wzthout cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed, or au- 
thorized to be signed—to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘‘ Band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and state] of the 
President : 

lst, Our monthly paper, ‘‘ Our DumB AnNI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2d, Copy of Band of Mercy Information. 

8d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4th, Zwelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5th, Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6th, For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of the ** Loyal Temperance 
Legions” may be Presidents of the ** Bands of 
Mercy,” and the name may be ‘‘ Loyal Temper- 
ance Legion Bands of Mercy.” or otherwise as 
preferred. 


PLEDGE. 

will to be kind to all Aarmless living 
creatures, and fry to protect them from cruel 
usage. [When preferred, the word harmless can 
be crossed out. | 

Address by letter or postal, 

Geo. T. ANGELL, 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass- 


a Whether there be any form of future life for 
| 
| 


